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Wetcome HOME, Serceant ! 


Sergeant Donald McIntyre, former tele- 
phone installer, returned home from Korea 
a few months ago. He served with the Ist 
Marine Division and was twice awarded the 
Purple Heart. 


He was welcomed back to his telephone job, 
of course. But in a certain sense he had never 
been away. For his new pay check reflected 
the increases he would have received on his 


te Dow- old job if he had not joined the Marines. 


ald Mclntyre got @ real family welcome from his There are some 16,000 other Bell Telephone 
a » Mary, a Service Representative; his mother, men and women now in the service who 
who was an Operator for seven years; and his mM ‘ : ] thei 
brother, Angus, a Plant Assigner. Sergeant Will receive a similar warm welcome on their 


Mclntyre’s father was also a telephone man. return home. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM...“A GOOD PLACE TO WORK” 
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ago that it was possible for 

three or four of the largest 
research libraries in the country to 
pursue seriously the notion that they 
should and could acquire everything 
of importance published by the presses 
of mankind. Today neither Harvard 
nor the Library of Congress has any 
hope of completeness. 

Twenty years ago there were a 
dozen American university libraries 
that were able to purchase every 
book and periodical a faculty member 
requested for his teaching or research 
program. Today these libraries find 
they can honor only a portion of the 
book orders presented by their facul- 
ties. They all have, to some degree 


|: WAS not so very many years 


at least, the frustration of filing away 
many legitimate requests in the drawer 
with the faintly hopeful label, ‘ De- 
ferred for possible future purchase.” 
This state of affairs does not stem 
from reduced library book budgets; 
these have never been higher. 


It is 


The Midwest Inter-Library Center 


By RALPH T. ESTERQUEST 


rather a result of the nature and 
scope of research today and of the 
well-known fact that the library 
materials for research are far more 
extensive than a generation ago. The 
presses and mimeograph machines of 
the world are busy producing the 
raw material of research, and library 
shelves everywhere are crowded to 
overflowing. 

Part of the problem is the sheer 
bulk of library materials: the mimeo- 
graphed transcript, documents, and 
records of the Nuremberg war crimes 
trials include 160,000 separate docu- 
ments and fill 224 library shelves. 
Political scientists, historians, research 
men in law, and even philologists are 
among those who are interested in 
the Nuremberg materials, but few 
librarians feel able to devote the 
costly shelf space and to assign the 
personnel required to organize and 
maintain this one large item. Agri- 
cultural economists are interested in 
the daily commodity and price reports 
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issued by most of the 10g branch 
offices of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but, again, few 
libraries feel they can maintain on 
a permanent basis a collection that 
grows at the rate of ten thousand to 
twenty thousand issues a year. 

Then again there is the high cost of 
some library items. A recent book- 
dealer’s catalogue listed a fairly com- 
plete set of the d4nalen der Physic at 
$2,400, a run of the publications of 
an Amsterdam academy of science 
at $3,900, and a nearly complete file 
of the transactions of the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences at $13,500. 

The high cost of library materials, 
the sheer bulk of many of the items 
now needed for research, especially 
in the social sciences, and the 
institution-wide budget implications 
of the ever expanding library have 
caused librarians and university ad- 
ministrators to ask themselves if 
they can long continue to build their 
libraries on an individualistic basis. 
The fact that a substantial part of 
each large library’s research collection 
is infrequently used has led a number 
of administrators to feel that inter- 
institutional collaboration might pro- 
vide the answer. 


N MARCH, 1949, representatives 

of ten Midwest universities, believ- 
ing they had an answer to the 
problem of the constantly enlarging 
library, formed the Midwest Inter- 
Library Corporation in Chicago, a 
non-profit body incorporated under 
Illinois law. The stated objectives 
of the organization were: first, to pro- 
vide more adequate research materials 
for the needs of Midwestern scholar- 
ship and research; and second, to 
provide for economical and efficient 
utilization of existing resources by 
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avoiding needless duplication and 
expense. To support such a pro- 
gram, the Carnegie Corporation made 
a grant of $750,000, the Rockefeller 
Foundation added another $250,000, 
and the new organization became a 
functioning reality. During the first 
months, five other institutions joined 
the original ten, and these fifteen 
have pioneered in an amazingly suc- 
cessful co-operative venture. 

The Midwest Inter-Library Cor- 
poration is governed by a 15-man 
board of directors, on which are rep- 
resented each of the participating insti- 
tutions: the universities of Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Notre Dame, 
and Wisconsin, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, John Crerar Library, 
Michigan State College, Northwestern 
University, Purdue University, and 
Wayne University. The present board 
consists of six librarians, five aca- 
demic deans, a business vice-president, 
a provost, a comptroller, and a 
trustee. The work of the Corpora- 
tion has profited greatly by the 
variety of skills found in such a 
group. 

The operating budget of the Center, 
established each year by the board of 
directors, is supported by annual 
assessments levied against the par- 
ticipating institutions according to 
a formula which takes into account 
each institution’s library book fund, 
the size of its Ph.D. program, and its 
nearness to Chicago—factors which 
attempt to measure potential service 
demands and which require the larger 
and nearer institutions to pay more 
than the smaller and more: distant 
ones. 

An interim office with a full-time 
director was established in October, 
1949, and most of the first two years 


MIDWEST INTER-LIBRARY CENTER 


was devoted to the tasks of planning 
operations and the construction of 
physical facilities for the activities 
of a Midwest Inter-Library Center. 
Most of the million-dollar capital 
fund was expended for a_ fully 
equipped regional library building in 
Chicago, not far from the campus of 
the University of Chicago. Specially 
designed shelving gives the building 
a bookstacks capacity of three million 
volumes. 

It was occupied at the end of the 
summer of 1951, and during the 16 
months since that date the new 
library Center has concentrated upon 
two principal activities: the trans- 
porting of existing little-used library 
materials from 15 participating librar- 
ies to the Center for co-operative 
housing, and developing a program 
for filling out and enriching the 
library resources of the region. 


Y PROVIDING central storage 

for little-used books the Center 
gives space relief to crowded libraries 
and releases energies and budget in 
the individual institutions for develop- 
ing the library program as it relates 
to the books more often used. For 
moving the books, periodicals, and 
newspapers which are less frequently 
used, the Center operates its own 
ten-ton truck, which, during the first 
year of operations, traveled 22,000 
miles and made 83 trips to the uni- 
versity libraries within the group. 
Approximately 300,000 volumes of 
books and periodicals and 13,000 
volumes of newspapers were assembled 
in the Center during the first year. 

In selecting the type of material 
to be stored in the Center, libraries 
are guided by several factors. In the 
first place, there are a number of 
classes in most libraries that suggest 
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themselves immediately as appropri- 
ate for storage at a distance from the 
home campus. Such classes, there- 
fore, as college catalogues, foreign 
dissertations, state documents, text- 
books, foreign documents, and house 
organs, have generally been selected 
for initial deposit. Second, circu- 
lation statistics, often reflecting 
changing patterns of curriculum and 
research emphasis, tell the librarian 
what is appropriate to remove from 
his active collection. 

Each participating library, in con- 
sultation with faculty and research 
interests, selects the material it wishes 
to send to Chicago for central storage. 
Each library has also the privilege of 
electing certain terms of storage, 
namely: Category A, which provides 
for permanent storage and transfer 
of title of ownership; Category B, 
which provides for permanent storage 
but retention of ownership by the 
depositing institution; Category C, 
which provides for indefinite deposit 
with the privilege of recalling indi- 
vidual items at pleasure; or Category 
D, which provides for outright rental 
storage. During the first year of 
operations, 91 per cent of the books 
and periodicals deposited were in 
Category A, g per cent in Cate- 
gory B, and 0.2 per cent in Category C. 

Permanent deposit assures the par- 
ticipating libraries individually that 
an item will continue to be available, 
and a library may consequently pass 
up the purchase of a copy for itself 
if it believes that the copy in the 
Center will meet its occasional needs. 
Transfer of ownership to the Center 
permits the elimination of unneces- 
sary duplicates that come to it as a 
result of deposits. Nine libraries are 
depositing their holdings of foreign 
dissertations, for example, and, as 
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the several collections are inter-filed in 
one alphabet at the Center, only one 
copy is retained, and three out of 
five are eliminated as duplicates. 
Duplicate dissertations are being sent 
to war-devastated libraries in Europe. 

It can be seen that by combining 
several fairly good collections, a 
really excellent central collection can 
be assembled. This advantage is 
well illustrated in the Center’s state- 
documents program. Each member 
library deposits those state govern- 
ment publications which it defines as 
little used in terms of its own pro- 
gram, and which, in some instances, 
may be as much as 70 or 80 per cent 
of its total state-documents holdings. 
During the Center’s first year, approx- 
imately seventy-five thousand state 
documents have thus been deposited 
and are being arranged on the shelves. 
When all deposits are in, the assembled 
collection will be examined with a 
view to filling in gaps in order that 
the Center may announce that a 
reasonably complete regional collec- 
tion of all the publications of the 
48 states is on hand and available to 
members. 


pes individual library is thereby 
relieved of a number of respon- 
sibilities: The necessity of giving 
stacks space to infrequently used 
state documents, the maintenance of 
a large part of the elaborate record 
needed to check in state-documents 
serials, the tying up of personnel in 
the time-consuming job of writing 
for new titles and missing numbers, 
the task of cataloguing large numbers 
of small items, and binding and 
pamphlet boxing. The work of main- 
taining a state-documents collection 
must still be performed at the Mid- 
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west Inter-Library Center, but the 
saving lies in the fact that the Center 
does once what has formerly been 
done in eight or ten separate libraries. 
By eliminating this kind of duplica- 
tion the individual libraries are able 
to devote more energy and funds 
to improving service and acquiring 
needed new materials more frequently 
used by the teaching and research 
faculty. And, in the final analysis, 
each member library has access to a 
collection of state documents far 
more complete than it could justifiably 
maintain in its own building. 

The second major activity of the 
Center is that of acquiring direct 
from suppliers those books, period- 
icals, and newspapers which are not 
now in any of the member libraries 
and which, because of infrequent 
use, can appropriately be shared in 
the form of a single copy. Thus, for 
example, when the monumental Opyt 
Sovetskoi Meditziny (Medical Ency- 
clopedia of Experiences during the 
Great Patriotic War, 1941-45), 35 
volumes, was announced, it was 
decided that a single copy in the 
Center would serve the needs of the 
1§ participating libraries, and a copy 
was ordered out of the Center’s own 
book funds. 

In a similar way, the Center has 
placed subscriptions to 30 foreign 
newspapers and 25 United States 
newspapers which are not now avail- 
able in any of the participating 
institutions’ libraries, thus substan- 
tially supplementing the newspaper 
resources of the region. Center news- 
paper subscriptions are always on 
microfilm in order that requested 
issues and files may more easily be 
mailed to member libraries. 

[Continued on page 55) 
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The Novel in the Study of the 
American Labor Movement 


By KENNETH McCARTNEY anv JOHN G. TURNBULL 


The Use of Fictional Accounts to Supplement Textbooks and 
Reference Materials 


OCIAL scientists today exhibit 

an increasing regard for the 

contribution of literature to the 
study of social processes. Historians, 
in particular, recognize the usefulness 
of such supplementary materials as 
novels, dramas, and poems; and they 
have also acknowledged the impact 
of some authors upon sociopolitical 
developments.! In many instances, 
literary material, whether written 


contemporaneously or at a later date, 
may provide a refreshing insight into 


a period or event. It appears that 
one often grasps a situation better, 
not by laboriously plodding through 
reams of statistics, official reports, 
and the exact but none the less 
achrornatic products of scholars, but 
by reading fictional accounts. 

Since the latter nineteenth century, 
there has been a considerable growth 
in the\ amount and diversity of 
literature concerned with the eco- 
nomic aspects of social processes. 
We are familiar with the era of the 
muckrakers when political, economic, 
and social issues were presented for 
public debate. This blossoming in 


1 Thus, one recalls William Langland and the 
Peasant Rising, Milton and the Civil War, Voltaire 
and Rousseau paving the way for the French 
Revolution, Dickens clearing the ground for 
revisions in the penal code.’’ Madeleine B. Stern, 
“America: Paradise or Paradox?,” Sewanee Review, 
XLVI (January-March, 1938), p. 68. 


the early twentieth century was 
followed by a less spectacular but 
more permanent development in 
American letters, which Granville 
Hicks has characterized as a suc- 
cessful struggle to secure “the right 
to deal with ... economic prob- 
lems.’? More recently, the growing 
abundance of literary material on 
working-class life, employer-employee 
relationships, and union organiza- 
tion—as particular examples of the 
economic aspects of social processes— 
has been reflected in frequent literary 
debates on the “economic novel” 
and “proletarian literature.’ 

In view of the established useful- 
ness of literary materials to the social 
scientist and of the considerable body 
of such materials now available in 
the field of the labor movement— 
as broadly conceived—the following 
basic question may be posed: Would 
the novel be useful as an interpreta- 
tive or illustrative medium for a 


2*The Fighting Decade,” 
Literature, XX1X Guly 6, 6, 1940), 

3See, for example, W. F. The Economic 
Novel in America (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1942); and such articles as 
R. W. Steadman, “A Critique of Proletarian 
Literature,” North American Review, 247 (Spring, 
1939), Pp. 142-52; Claude E. Jones, * *Proletarian 
Writing and John Steinbeck,’ Sewanee Review, 
XLVIII (October-December, 1940), PP. 445-56; 
Edward E. Cassady, ‘*‘Muckraking in the Gilded 
Age,” American Literature, XII] (May, 1941), 
PP- 134-41. 
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study of the American labor move- 
ment? We have undertaken a limited 
investigation in an attempt to answer 
this question, and this paper presents 
certain of our tentative conclusions.‘ 


EFORE evaluating the results, 

however, the limits within which 
the inquiry was conducted should be 
noted. First, the study was restricted 
to the labor novel. It is not thereby 
implied that other labor “literature” 
is without value to the student; the 
limitation was imposed. primarily to 
reduce the scope of the problem to 
manageable proportions.’ Second, the 
study was confined to a selected 
sample of novels; this sample is 
by no means an exhaustive repre- 
sentation of the available literature. 
Although some effort was made to 
single out novels illustrating par- 
ticular aspects of the American labor 
movement during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, the selections 
were made essentially on a random 
basis: random here in the non- 
statistical sense.6 Hence, we do not 
claim that the selection is a fully 
rounded presentation of the varied 
facets of American labor history that 
have attracted novelists. Third, this 
paper is not concerned with literary 


4It should be noted that we make no claim for 
originality in this approach, for we are aware of its 
use in many areas of inquiry including that of labor 
history. But with respect to the labor movement 
we are not aware of cases where an intensive 
application has been made. 

5For a handy compendium of labor short stories, 

ms, reportage, and excerpts from dramas, see 
oseph Gaer (editor), Our Lives: American Labor 
Stortes (New York: Boni and Gaer, 1948); and 
Joseph Freeman ef a/. (editors), Proletarian Liter- 
ature in the United States: an Anthology. (New York: 
International Publishers, 1936). 

®6The authors are continuing to enlarge their 
bibliography of twentieth-century labor novels and 
have prepared a tentative list of 97 titles. Copies 
of this list may be obtained by writing John G. 
Turnbull, School of Business Administration, 
University of Minnesota. 
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criticism per se, but with an assessment 
of the usefulness of the labor novel— 
apart from its literary merit—to the 
labor historian. One of the funda- 
mental reasons for undertaking the 
investigation is our belief in the 
value of the interdisciplinary approach 
to the social sciences. Consequently, 
this study is a suggested extension 
of the approach whereby the labor 
historian and the literary critic co- 
operate to achieve a possibly broader 
and deeper understanding of the 
American labor movement. 

It should be noted, finally, that the 
nature of the basic question already 
posed indicates that our proposal is 
not to analyze the labor movement 
exclusively in terms of literature, 
but to attempt an evaluation of the 
effectiveness of these materials in 
providing a greater understanding 
when combined with the standard 
textbooks in the field. An illustra- 
tion of this point may be found in 
the reviews of several recent labor 
textbooks. In each case, the reyiewers 
remarked that, although the skeleton 
of the labor movement was adequately 
presented, the flesh and the blood 
were missing.’ From such reviews 
and from our nodding acquaintance 
with various pertinent literary mate- 
rials stemmed the formal origin of 
the present study. 

Even a cursory examination of the 
output of American authors reveals 
a mass of material on the subject 
of the labor movement. Certain of 
the materials depict, in varying 
degrees of detail, specific conditions 
or situations in given industries; 
others trace out broader patterns of 


7See, for example, Nathan Belfer’s review of 
C, E. Dankert, Contemporary Unionism in the 
United States, in Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, II (July, 1949), p. 613. 


THE NOVEL IN STUDY 


social reaction to the problems 
of employer-employee relations; still 
others deal with proposed remedies 
and solutions for the problems of 
capital and labor. The diversity of 
available materials made it necessary 
to establish intermediate criteria— 
intermediate in the sense that, before 
any final evaluation could be made 
of the contribution of literature to 
the study of labor movements, it 
would be necessary to assess indi- 
vidual materials and then sum up 
the assessment. Although we make 
no claim for the finality of the 
intermediate criteria adopted, we 
found them to be convenient aids in 
reaching our conclusions. The criteria 
so adopted are: the factual accuracy 
of the novel, the novelist’s particular 
remedy for labor’s “problems,” and 
the direct and indirect effects of 


the given work upon the course of 


the labor movement. 


HE first criterion permits an 

assessment of the value of the 
individual novel, in terms of its 
specific contribution to various phases 
of the labor movement as we have 
studied them. Hence, a summation 
of these individual assessments relates 
to our central question. The second 
criterion is particularly useful as a 
classification device since it affords 
a means of securing a representative 
selection of proposed remedies. The 
third criterion is of more limited 
value, but it does afford a basis for 
examining the inverse of the custom- 
ary cause-and-effect pattern. 

For a literary work to be relevant 
to the subject, it should, in the first 
place, possess factual accuracy. If 
It treats of specific situations, it 
should present the facts precisely 
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and in proper chronological order.® 
If, as in the case of several late- 
nineteenth-century novelists, social 
attitudes are presented, those atti- 
tudes should be exemplary of the 
period. Stated thus baldly, the crite- 
rion is nebulous and somewhat difficult 
to apply. It poses more numerous 
problems than it solves: How does 
one determine accuracy? What degree 
of accuracy is acceptable? When is 
a “marginal” novel on one or the 
other side of the deciding line? 

The general accuracy of a novel 
may be determined, within reasonable 
limits, by cross reference to relevant 
labor histories and monographs. The 
use of a recognized standard textbook 
in a college course will generally 
permit a student to decide, broadly, 
the verity of a particular literary work. 

No such relatively simple method 
can be used to assess the particular 
accuracy of a given literary work. 
Here the instructor and the student 
can only make limited judgments. 
Since, however, the primary aim 
of assigning supplementary fictional 
reading is to enable the student 
to gain a deeper and broader under- 
standing of the labor movement, it 
would seem that occasional devia- 
tions from “‘historical fact” could be 
disregarded. Not all novels can be 
expected! to approach the thorough- 
ness and exactitude of Upton Sinclair’s 
The Fungle, or its nineteenth-century 


8What we seek are authors to match Frederick 
Pottle’s assessment of James Boswell: “that is to 
say, though he remains scrupulously within the 
bounds of historical circumstance, he seizes all his 
material imaginatively, he creates it.”” Frederick 
A. Pottle (editor), Boswell’s London Journal, 
1762-1763 (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1950), Introduction, p. 14. 

**Disregarded” in the sense of not causing 
the book to be omitted from a reading list. Depend- 
ing upon the degree of deviation, the instructor may 
wish to indicate those portions of the book which 
do not correspond to the historical facts. 
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counterpart for the textile industry, 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. P. Ward’s The 
Silent Partner. Indeed, several profit- 
able novels do not match the his- 
torical authenticity of these two 
books. Our subjective evaluation of 
Ruth McKenney’s Industrial Valley 
urges its inclusion, despite some 
inaccuracies.” 

Even with its inaccuracies, this 
work may, for example, be an effective 
supplement to a study such as that 
made by E. Wight Bakke on why 
workers join unions." To a student, 
Mr. Bakke’s report is a penetrating 
but none the less two-dimensional 
statement; its sobriety somewhat les- 
gens its impact. The missing, vital 
third dimension can perhaps be sup- 
plied by a work such as that written 
by Miss McKenney. 

Or again, Thomas Bell’s There 
Comes a Time provides a similar 
account of the reasons for organiza- 
tion among white-collar workers. 
Although more definitely fictional 
than Miss McKenney’s book, Bell’s 
novel provides a certain live sub- 
stantiation of Mr. Bakke’s empirically 
founded statement that union activity 
offers a chance to create and a chance 
to enjoy a sense of independence. 
Both of these volumes—with their 
factual limitations—supply an oppor- 
tunity to delve beneath the surface 
facts and figures of unionism. 

The task of determining the accu- 
racy of books which reflect social 
attitudes is perhaps more difficult 


McKenney’s book Industrial Valley 
gives a day-to-day account of the strike which is 
the ‘center’ of her thesis. Although inaccurate as 
to details, she has painted a vivid picture of an 
historic strike.” Harold S. Roberts, The Rudber 
Workers (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944), 
147, 43 

“Why Workers Join Unions. New Haven: 
Labor and Management Center, Yale University, 
1946. (Reprint No. 2). 
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than that with respect to novels 
of specific situations. Two novels 
from our selection may serve as 
examples: John Hay’s The Bread- 
winners and Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
The Stillwater Tragedy. Both present, 
at least implicitly, the drama of the 
reaction of middle-class property 
owners to the potential threat of 
labor’s political and social program. 
That “ property-mindedness”’ was one 
of the characteristics of American 
society in the latter nineteenth cen- 
tury is generally accepted,” and it 
tended to buttress the employer 
in his determination to resist any 
encroachment by labor upon the 
control of industry. Hay and Ald- 
rich, in typifying this attitude, thereby 
illustrate one pattern of social reaction 
to labor-management relations. 


HE second criterion centers upon 

the novelist’s position apropos of 
the alleged evils in labor-management 
relationships and his remedial sug- 
gestions. This criterion was designed 
primarily as an aid in classifying the 
solutions offered for social adjustment 
of these problems. In this instance, 
the novels studied appear to separate 
into four groups. There is, first, the 
very numerous group of pro-labor 
novels whose thesis is that the 
remedy for labor’s wrongs is in the 
hands of labor. Two general solu- 
tions, usually offered jointly, appear 
in these novels: strong unionism and 
socialism. In The Fungle Sinclair pre- 
sents the standard statement of the 
socialist cure in the character of 
Nicholas Schliemann." Jack London’s 
The Iron Heel is a more Nietzschean 


12S¢e, for example, Harry A. Millis and Royal 
E. Montgomery, Organized Labor (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945), p. 71. 

183New York: Viking Press, 1946. pp. 329f. 
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exposition in which the utter callous- 
ness of Capital is contrasted with the 
humaneness and superior intellect of 
the socialist leader. 

The second series of proposals 
states that the solution of labor- 
capital disputes is in the hands of 
the employers through the intro- 
duction of some form of employer 
paternalism. Mrs. Elizabeth Ward 
advocates this “enlightened capi- 
talist” solution in The Silent Partner. 
Her plea for improved conditions in 
the New England mills is founded 
upon the belief that possession of 
great wealth carries concomitant great 
social responsibilities. 

The third grouping of novels urges 
an effort at voluntary co-operation 
on the part of labor. Mrs. Rebecca 
Harding Davis illustrates this in the 
character of the “earnest, though 
thwarted,” Dr. Knowles, who hoped 
to lay “the ghosts of Want and 
Hunger and Crime” with the estab- 
lishment of a co-operative society." 
Amanda M. Douglas glowingly por- 
trays the power of industrial co- 
operation to raise the economic and 
social environment of the workers. 
Mutual ownership, patterned after 
England’s Rochdale Pioneers, is the 
timid step taken to revitalize the 
economic circulation of Yerbury. 

The fourth category comprises the 
novels of authors who adopt a middle 
stand. Such works are conciliatory 
in tone. They attempt to indicate 
abuses engendered by both capital 
and labor, and appear to urge peaceful 
arbitration of the differences. Hamlin 
Garland’s Hesper is perhaps worthy 
of inclusion in this group. It is 


“Margaret Howth: a Story of To-Day. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields, 1862. 

Hope Mills: or between Friend and Sweetheart. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard, 1880. 
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against the excess of violence, the 
mob rule and mob actions, that 
Garland preaches. He does not deny 
the right of labor to organize, only 
the right of hotheads to hold a 
community hostage to their dis- 
temper. John Steinbeck’s Jn Dubious 
Battle should also be included in this 
middle group. Whatever Mr. Stein- 
beck’s personai political conviction 
may be, his novel protrays in ele- 
mental colors the savagery and inhu- 
manity of both the employers and the 
labor leaders." 


HE final criterion offered is the 

most tentative of the three. 
While we believe there is something 
to be gained from its use, pre- 
liminary research does not permit 
us to make any definitive conclu- 
sions. It is therefore presented only 
for discussion. The criterion is the 
direct and indirect effect of the 
novel. Among the direct effects one 
may wish to examine is the influence 
of the book on the formation of 
trade unions, or even upon more 
ephemeral combinations, to remedy 
the evils depicted. In this connec- 
tion, it is possibly important to note 
the medium of publication of pro- 
labor novels. For example, the fact 
that The Fungle first appeared serially 
in the Appeal to Reason, a socialist 
weekly, would enable its impact to be 
felt directly by the class for whom it 
was intended. Until recent decades, 
publication in cheap pamphlets or 
socialist papers, rather than book 
form, is likely to have been more 


1®Miss Stern has docketed the book as one whose 
“perspective is candidly Communistic. . . . Leninist 
doctrine is applied consistently.” Op. cit., p. 56. To 
the contrary, we must agree with Claude E. Jones: 
“In Dubious Battle presents abuses on both sides, 
and demands a solution of the problem without retail- 
ing Communism as the passe-partout.” Op. cit.,p. 
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effective. Examination of the indirect 
effects may raise such questions as: 
Has the novel resulted in complete 
or partial solution of abuses through 
passage of remedial legislation? Has 
it aroused the social conscience so 
that public indignation has forced 
employers to remedy the faults? 

Tentatively, it may be concluded 
that the direct and indirect effect of 
the novel is negligible. Partly, this 
belief is born of an inability to discern 
the exact degree to which the written 
word influences social change. Of 
the novels studied, only The Fungle is 
commonly regarded to have influenced 
the passage of legislation—and that 
concerned meat-inspection.” It must 
also be admitted that the American 
author has rarely been accorded the 
réle of adviser to the labor movement. 
He has sympathized with its prob- 
lems and goals; he has eloquently 
defended it and sought to arouse 
support for it. But, notwithstand- 
ing, he has remained outside the 
movement, an interested spectator, 
not a participant. As R. W. Stead- 
man writes: “American labor, unlike 
European labor, has distrusted intel- 
lectualism and _ intellectuals. Our 
workers have generally sought their 
leaders from among themselves, and 
been very cold to advice from book 
folk, even when it was offered to 
them.”"# 

Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to reverse the criterion, and to 
enquire of the influence of an aroused 
social conscience upon American liter- 
ature. A vague perception of social 
problems and the determination to 
effect a solution may have led the 


MSinclair has admitted, “I aimed at the public’s 
heart and by accident I hit it in the stomach.” 


Op. cit., p. X. 
Steadman, op. cit., p. 142. 
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reading public to seek “‘socially- 
conscious literature.” There would 
seem to be much weight to Miss 
Stern’s conclusion that, “basing our 
suggestions on the belief that pub- 
lishers issue books to sell . . . there 
is a growing demand for socially- 
conscious literature. A new class of 
readers, alive to the social forces 
about them, is sniffing the print.” 


N THE light of the original ques- 

tion and of the foregoing intermedi- 
ate analysis, our tentative conclusion 
is that the use of the novel, as com- 
pared with the use of standard labor 
textbooks alone, offers distinct advan- 
tages to those who would lay open 
the living realities of the labor move- 
ment. We have found, first, that 
there are sufficient novels possessing 
the factual accuracy necessary to 
complement standard labor histories. 
Furthermore, such novels range over 
a wide area of American labor history 
both in time and topic, thereby per- 
mitting the instructor ample illustra- 
tion of varied facets of the story. 

Second, the range of solutions 
offered in various literary works is 
sufficiently wide so as to be useful 
as auxiliary material on this phase of 
the study of labor movements. We 
believe that the diversity of these 
solutions aids in providing an under- 
standing of the broader forces and 
philosophies constituting the frame- 
work within which specific events 
and situations occurred. Thus, the 
event is established in its proper 
context, and its relative value assigned 
and clarified in the totality of the 
story. 

Third, while the impact of literary 
works upon the course of labor move- 

Stern, op. cit., p. 68. 
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ments is tenuous and hard to decipher, 
there is some value in using the novel 
in this area, particularly as regards 
the inverse cause-and-effect patterns. 
The lack of positive conclusions on 
this point does not deny the validity 
of the suggested approach. It is not 
unimportant to learn that the impact 
of the novel upon the American labor 
movement has not been as great as 
may have been assumed. 

Finally, it is admitted that our 
answer to the question we posed 
initially may not have been stated as 
objectively or as quantitatively as 
some would desire. Fundamentally, 


our conclusions as to the worth of 
the approach are based upon our 
own value judgments and those of 
colleagues with whom the general 
question has been discussed and 
examined. But, if such introspection 
is permissible, we have found the use 


of the novel has increased our per- 
ception, and we suggest that it is a 
technique to be more widely adopted 
in American labor courses. 

Our prime criterion for the accept- 
ance of any book—standard textbook, 
reference monograph, general history, 
or otherwise—has been its efficacy in 
providing broader and deeper under- 
standing. In general, we believe the 
novel furnishes this insight—an insight 
which is mandatory if students are to 
become citizens capable of evolving 
some modus vivendi with the social, 
political, and economic force we call 
alabor union. 


UR students are often querists of 
limited, if any, experience with 
the actualities of union philosophy or 
tactics. Too often they are dis- 
charged from college with a miscellany 
of lifeless facts concerning unions. 


The possibility of field experience, to 
infuse life into their academic studies, 
is generally remote. Some _para- 
phrastic method is required to furnish 
the essence of the labor movement. 
The novel is, as we have noted, such 
a tolerable substitute in the task 
of illuminating the “wellsprings of 
union activity.” 

If this technique is employed in 
the classroom, a number of peda- 
gogical problems are likely to be 
created. Although this paper is not 
based upon detailed experience with 
the technique, several such issues 
came to mind in the course of our 
investigation. To these issues, we 
hope, will be added the questions 
posed and the solutions offered by 
others working in this field. More- 
over, on this point, the interdis- 
ciplinary approach is to be highly 
recommended. 

One of the most interesting queries 
is how to touch upon the Communist 
or Socialist bias of an author.” 
Should students be forewarned of the 
bias or should they be permitted to 
evolve their own interpretations? Our 
conclusion is that the instructor 
should indicate the novelist’s bias, 
whether it be toward the right or the 
left. Students cannot be expected 
to come equipped with a biographical 
knowledge of the authors; and, since 
the use of the novel is intended as 
supplementary to regular course 
material, limitations of time preclude 
out-of-class assignment of literary 
criticism. However, unless the stu- 
dent is aware of the trends in Com- 
munist and Socialist dogma—and 
unless he is aware of the intra-party 

[Continued on page 56) 
On this point, we are indebted to Willard 


Thorp, Department of English, Princeton Uni- 
versity, for a stimulating correspondence. 


Politics Laboratory—1952 


By PHILIP K. HASTINGS 


. . » I mean that they should not play life, or study it merely, while the 
community supports them at this expensive game, but earnestly live it from 
beginning to end. How could youths better learn to live than by at once 
trying the experiment of living? . . . If I wished a boy to know something 
about the arts and sciences, for instance, I would not pursue the common 
course, which is merely to send him into the neighborhood of some professor, 
where anything is professed and practised but the art of life; . . . 


E academic isolation in 
which the student is placed 
during his four-year college 


course has been recognized by many 
as a basic inadequacy of the typical 
liberal-arts education. Only rarely 
in courses dealing with social, politi- 
cal, and economic problems do we 
find the laboratory type of investiga- 
tion which has been accepted as an 
integral part in the study of natural 
sciences almost since their inception. 

While course readings, classroom 
discussions, and library research rep- 
resent the necessary core of one’s 
study of the social sciences, they 
inevitably lack the realism and practi- 
cality which only supplementary field 
experience can offer. Field work by 
students, whether it focuses on the 
application of methodology or the 
formulation and subsequent testing 
of hypotheses, or both, adds a measur- 
able increment to their introduction 
to the inquiries of the social sciences. 

A project designed to bring together 
the practical and the theoretical was 
completed recently by approximately 
sixty students of political science at 
Williams College. Under the codirec- 
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tion of Philip K. Hastings, assistant 
professor of psychology, and James 
M. Burns, associate professor of 
political science, the undergraduates 
participated in an eight-month com- 
munity study of Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, a New England city with 
a population of about fifty-three 
thousand. 

With the 1952 elections as the 
political context, the students investi- 
gated many aspects of the history 
and current nature of this com- 
munity, with emphasis placed upon 
analysis of the development of political 
opinions and related political behavior. 
Some of the problems which they 
studied included the relationship 
between various patterns of attitudes 
and certain objective characteristics 
of the population such as membership 
in ethnic, religious, and racial groups; 
the causes of attitude change, that is, 
a study of those factors which con- 
tribute to the relative rigidity or 
flexibility of political attitudes; and 
the importance of the individual’s 
personal experiences as they affect 
his political behavior. 

One of the fundamental assump- 
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tions made by those engaged in the 
project was that a meaningful study 
of the political perception of an 
individual must be concerned with 
the pattern of his group affiliations, 
and should also stress the réle or 
function of these groups for the 
individual. It is not sufficient to 
isolate and examine the more struc- 
tural aspects of groups; rather, one 
must be vitally concerned with how 
the individual perceives the group 
and his relationship to it. 


HE opportunity for the student 

to attempt to test various 
theories which he may have had 
(or which may have been suggested 
to him) regarding the development 
and nature of political attitudes and 
behavior constituted one of the pri- 
mary educational advantages of the 
study. In addition, the undergrad- 


uates were given a chance to try out 
some of the research methods used in 


the social sciences. Many would 
agree that one cannot arrive at any 
real understanding of the assets and 
limitations of the techniques them- 
selves, much less a proper evaluation 
of data obtained in using the methods, 
unless one has had actual experience 
with them. 

Essentially, four research methods 
were used. These included historical 
analysis, content analysis (of the 
main media of communication—radio, 
press, and television), a combination 
case-history and panel-interviewing 
technique, and public-opinion polling. 
No individual participated in all parts 
of the study, but an important aspect 
of the project was the constant inter- 
communication between the students. 
For example, periodic evening meet- 
ings were held which all the students 
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attended. On these occasions, a num- 
ber of individuals gave brief reports 
on the parts of the project on which 
they had been working. Following 
these reports, the meeting was opened 
up for question-and-answer discussion. 
In addition, all written reports pre- 
pared by the students were put in a 
central place and became assigned 
reading for each student participating 
in the project. 

Fxamination of the historical 
development of a community adds 
measurably to one’s understand- 
ing of many facets of its present 
nature. By studying the roots of 
the existing complex of organized 
groups, the nature of the present 
population, the industrial picture, 
prevailing political alignments, and 
the interrelationship of these factors, 
one can appreciate more fully their 
present significance in the life of the 
community. 

Twelve of the participating under- 
graduates elected to contribute to 
this initial phase of the project. 
Singly or in pairs (depending on the 
scope of the problem), the students 
selected a specific area in which to 
work. The broad topics included 
were population, industrial develop- 
ment, political history, mass media of 
communication, and organized groups. 
These large areas were further sub- 
divided. For example, within the 
last topic (organized groups), indi- 
vidual students investigated the his- 
tory and current nature of various 
types of groups such as social or 
recreational, civic, business, religious, 
political, and labor organizations. 

An analysis of the main com- 
munication media to which the citi- 
zens of a community are exposed 
presents one of the more difficult 
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and yet probably one of the more 
important tasks to be undertaken in 
research on the dynamics of political 
opinion and behavior. Although by 
no means is there a perfect correlation 
between the content of the prevailing 
propaganda media and people’s atti- 
tudes, nevertheless the local press, 
radio, industrial house organs, labor 
publications, and many other media 
obviously play a significant réle in 
shaping individuals’ opinions and 
hence affecting their behavior. It 
was the working assumption of those 
engaged in this community study 
that there are at least two tasks 
involved in analyzing communication 
media. These tasks are fundamentally 
inseparable. 

First, it is necessary to study the 
nature of the stimulus itself. For 
example, is Pittsfield’s only news- 
paper, the Berkshire Evening Eagle, 
predominantly Republican or Demo- 
cratic in its political slant, or does 
it have no political bias at all? What 
is its style of reporting? How much 
does the newspaper depend on the 
press services as news sources, and to 
what extent and for what material 
does it employ its own staff members? 
These and many other facts should 
be brought out systematically. 

The second task, and undoubtedly 
the more basic, is the analysis of 
individuals’ perception of the stimu- 
lus. In an almost literal sense, What 
is it that people “see”? Are they 
aware of any possible editorial slant, 
or: any bias in news reporting? In 
which ways do individuals or groups 
characteristically tend to perceive 
the stimulus? To have described 
what it is that people are exposed to 
is a necessary first step, but by no 
means can one then make the assump- 
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tion that the stimulus affects indi- 
viduals in any specific way or to any 
particular degree. 

During the spring months one 
student systematically analyzed the 
content of the local newspaper. 
Having worked out a system of 
classification and measurement, he 
randomly selected certain issues of 
the paper, and tabulated descriptions 
of the content, length, and number 
of articles published on_ political 
matters. Careful records were kept 
regarding the location in the news- 
paper as a whole, and the place on 
the page, in which these articles 
appeared. Other types of measure- 
ment which were made _ included 
headline sizes and content and amount 
of pictorial matter. 

In addition to the quantitative 
aspect of his study, he made a 
qualitative analysis of occasional 
articles. He considered, for example, 
the possibility that the newspaper 
does attempt to propagandize its own 
interpretation of issues and events, 
and that it might do so in an identifi- 
able way, such as through the use 


_of invective or emotionally laden 


words or, perhaps, by means of 
carefully considered omission or exag- 
geration of facts. Data of this type 
are highly subjective, but neverthe- 
less valuable in that they frequently 
suggest hypotheses worth testing in 
other phases of a research endeavor. 

On four occasions during the 
course of the project, the stu- 
dents engaged in door-to-door public- 
opinion polling. The first poll was 
taken in April at about the time of 
the Massachusetts primary. The sec- 
ond survey was conducted soon after 
the close of the Democratic conven- 
tion, while the third and fourth polls 
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were carried out just prior to and 
immediately following the November 
elections. 

Only about half of the sixty under- 
graduates participated in any one 
phase of the polling, but all of them 
formulated possible poll questions 
and suggested hypotheses to be tested 
in the analysis of the data. 

Some of the problems they investi- 
gated included: the relationship be- 
tween various dimensions of opinion 
such as direction, intensity, and 
breadth; the relationship between 
expressed opinion and overt behavior; 
the relationship between level of 
information and the content and 
intensity of opinion; and analysis 
of the independent voter, of which 
Pittsfield happens to have an abnor- 
mally large number. The students 


carried out all aspects of the operation 
of a public-opinion survey, starting 


with the formulation of the basic 
theme and corollary problems and 
working through the steps of ques- 
tion and ballot design, pre-testing, 
sampling, interviewing, coding, ballot 
analysis, and presentation of results. 

The panel-interview case- 
history phase of the project in- 
volved periodic interviewing of a 
carefully selected group of individuals 
and systematic organization of the 
information obtained as a result of 
the interviews with each panel mem- 
ber. There were essentially two 
reasons for including this technique 
as part of the project. 

First, this type of approach to 
the study of political attitudes and 
behavior is more apt to bring out 
information which throws light on 
the roots of existing opinion. The 
data obtained from historical studies 
or public-opinion surveys usually indi- 
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cate little more than a relationship 
between two or more facts. One 
must then try to find the reasons 
for the correlation. Few people would 
question the desirability of dem- 
onstrating that socioeconomic status 
and a given pattern of voting behavior 
are related or that membership in a 
certain religious group and a tendency 
toward conservatism or liberalism in 
political attitudes tend to go together. 
It is clear, however, that if one were 
to stop at this point, he could offer 
little explanation for the relationship 
between such facts. When one studies 
intensively the past experience of an 
individual, accumulating and analyz- 
ing a great deal of information about 
him, it is often possible to suggest 
reasons for the behavior and attitudes 
which are characteristic of him later. 

A second topic which could not be 
dealt with adequately in this study 
without employing a method such 
as the panel-study technique is the 
development and shift of attitudes 
as these processes occur within given 
individuals. Both historical analysis 
and polling, as methods, can be used 
in studying the trend of the forma- 
tion and change of attitudes as they 
take place at the group level. If one 
is interested, however, in studying the 
more basic psychological processes at 
work when attitudes form and change, 
it becomes necessary to analyze them 
at the level of the individual. 

Three students undertook the panel- 
study phase of the project. Twenty- 
one Pittsfield residents had been 
selected as panel members, and each 
of the students was assigned seven 
of these respondents. Although a 
group of this size could hardly be 
considered representative of the total 
population from which they were 
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drawn, an attempt was made to 
obtain some spread or range within 
the panel, at least in terms of sex, 
age, and occupational and economic 
criteria. The students were not per- 
mitted to concentrate on any one 
type of respondent. Each interviewer 
worked with both the old and the 
young, men and women, and persons 
relatively high, as well as some com- 
paratively low, on the economic scale. 
The interviewers were asked to 
follow a fairly complex interview 
schedule which consisted of an outline 
of suggested topics and questions 
ranging from the very personal to the 
more abstract. They were, however, 
instructed to feel free to deviate from 
the schedule at any point if it seemed 
appropriate to do so. It was intended 
that these suggestions would be start- 
ing points only, and that the inter- 
viewer would go beyond them. 


HE primary goal of the project 

was the possible educational 
benefit to be derived by the student. 
There were at least three assets. 
First, the student gained experience 
in the actual use of some of the 
research methods of the social sci- 


ences. He came away from his 
participation in the project having 
had firsthand experience in gathering 
and analyzing data. 

Second, the study provided an 
opportunity for the student to test 
existing theories and relationships. 
Although what he was doing might 
have been carried out by others many 
times in the past, his appreciation 
and evaluation of what had been 
done was more realistic. 

Third, the project not only gave 
the student an opportunity to engage 
in creative or original thought, but 
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it also provided a means for the 
initial testing of any new theories he 
may have had about political behavior. 
It is possible that the realization that 
he would be able to try out an 
original idea acted in itself as a 
stimulus to creative thinking. 

From the points of view of both 
the student and the educator, a field 
study of this type has at least the 
possibility of certain intangible gains. 
Although difficult to describe and 
impossible to measure, these values 
are perhaps fundamentally more 
important for the student than any of 
the more concrete assets mentioned. 

One gain might be the beginning of 
reorganization of the student’s own 
attitudes and frames of reference in 
ways more closely related to his 
world. To widen his experience; to 
make it possible for him to work 
outside the college environment; to 
give him the opportunity to meet, 
to talk with, and to question those 
individuals who, in the last analysis, 
represent the roots of any political 
system, should increase the breadth 
of perspective which he brings to his 
inquiries about and understanding 
of political attitudes and behavior. 

It is one thing to be told and to 
read about individuals and groups 
with widely divergent backgrounds, 
values, and motivations; it is quite 
another to come into direct contact 
with individuals whose interpretations 
and behavior stem from a variety of 
different standards of judgment and 
frames of reference. It would be 
misleading to suggest that any single 
experience, such as participation in a 
study of this kind, leads to a 
major perceptual reorganization; but 
it would be equally untenable to deny 

[Continued on page 55) 


Five Years of Discussion 


By JAMES G. HARLOW 


The Report of the President's Commission 


N JULY 13, 1946, the Presi- 
dent set up a special com- 
mission to study and to make 
recommendations concerning the sys- 
tem of higher education throughout 
the United States. In the words of 
the letter of appointment of the 
members, the commission was charged 
with “‘an examination of the functions 
of higher education in our democracy 
and of the means by which they can 
best be performed.’ 
Twenty-eight outstanding lay per- 
sons and professional educators were 


appointed to the commission by the 
President. George F. Zook, then 
president of the American Council 
on Education, served as chairman; 
Francis J. Brown served as executive 


secretary. On December 11, 1947, 
the commission, now formally called 
the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, filed its report.2. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Brown, twenty thousand 
copies of the Report were distributed 
free of charge, and it became a best 
seller among the publications of the 
Government Printing Office.* 

In the years which have passed 
since the appearance of the Report, 


1President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
Higher Education for American Democracy. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1948 (Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education). 
“Establishing the Goals,” Vol. I, p. v. 

2As printed by the Government Printing Office, 
the report consisted of six small booklets totaling 
approximately 450 pages; it has since appeared as a 
single bound volume under the imprint of Harper 
and Brothers. 


there has been a substantial volume 
of published discussion of it, primarily 
among professional educators who 
would be involved in any applications 
of its recommendations. At least two 
educational journals have devoted 
entire issues to description and dis- 
cussion of the Report: this Journat, 
dated April, 1948, and the Yournal 
of Educational Sociology, April, 1949. 

This paper is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the published statements 
listed in the Education Index and the 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature 
whose titles showed clearly that they 
dealt with the Report. They and 
papers to which they refer have been 
listed in a bibliography.‘ 

The President’s letter of appoint- 
ment of Commission members stresses 
the large veteran enrollments in 
colleges in 1946; the examination 
of the system of higher education 
as already described; the “ways 
and means of expanding educational 
opportunities for all able young 
people”; “the adequacy of curricula, 
particularly in the fields of inter- 
national affairs and social under- 
standing”’; ‘‘the desirability of estab- 


3Brown, Francis J. “The President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education: a View of Its Find- 
ings and Recommendations,” American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin, XXXIV (Spring, 
1948), Pp. 30. 

‘Because of limitations of space, the bib- 
liography is not included here. It has been 
mimeographed, and copies of it may be obtained 
from the editorial office of the Journat or Hicuer 
Epucation, 
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lishing a _ series of intermediate 
technical institutes”; “the financial 
structure of higher education with 
particular reference to the require- 
ments for the rapid expansion of 
physical facilities.”® 

Owing to the resulting range of its 
discussions and also to the polemical 
style of its writing, the Report has 
raised violent opposition in some 
quarters and equally enthusiastic sup- 
port in others. As President Taylor 
of Sarah Lawrence College puts it: 


Opinion has grouped itself, spiritually, 
politically and morally, all the way from 
the delight shown by I. L. Kandel and 
Robert Lynd in the report’s liberal ideals, 
to the extreme right wing—where Father 
Gannon, who feels that education has 
been in a steady decline since the twelfth 
century, calls it an educational fraud, and 
where Mr. Hutchins, who feels that the 
report is too earnest and energetic, 
implies that in any case the whole of 
American education is slightly vulgar and 
there is too much of it already.® 


The discussion generally falls between 
the following extremes, the first 
quoted from a paper by Chancellor 
Tolley of Syracuse, and the second 
from a statement by R. M. Hutchins, 
then chancellor of Chicago: 


“In every volume and every section 
of the report there is an earnest and 
sincere commitment to a democratic 
faith. The future of higher education is 
related to the struggle and growth and 
pattern of secondary education, to the 
levels and kinds of talents our young 
people possess, to the needs of the 
technology for trained personnel, to 
the problems which beset a divided 
world, to the duties of citizenship, to the 
removal of inequalities, to the need for 
simple humanity, devotion, and intel- 
ligence in our relationship to persons and 

5President’s Commission, Joc. cit. 


“The Future of American Education,” Ameri- 
can Scholar, XVIII (Winter 1948-49), p. 33. 
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places, things and ideals. This may not 
be the moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
revolution which Mr. Hutchins says we 
need, but it breathes the spirit of a goodly 
heritage and of a deeply rooted faith.”” 

“The Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education reflects the 
educational system with which it deals. 
It is big and booming. It is confused, 
confusing, and contradictory. It has 
something for everybody. It is gen- 
erous, ignoble, bold, timid, naive, and 
optimistic. It is filled with the spirit 
of universal brotherhood and the sense of 
American superiority. It has great faith 
in money. It has great faith in courses. 
It is antihumanistic and anti-intellectual. 
It is confident that vices can be turned 
into virtues by making them larger. Its 
heart is in the right place; its head does 
not work very well. 

Every cliché and every slogan of 
contemporary educational discussion ap- 
pear once more. Much of the report 
reads like a Fourth-of-July oration in 
pedaguese. It skirts the edge of illiteracy, 
and sometimes falls over the brink. And, 
when the battle has ended, the field is 
strewn with the corpses of the straw men 
the Commission has slain.’ 


HE arguments against the 

Report range across its length 
and breadth, with an engaging lack 
of discrimination among the things 
its critics do not like. In general, 
however, it may be said that the 
bulk of the published opposition 
comes from workers in privately 
financed colleges and universities, 
which, it will be remembered, are 
not to receive direct federal aid 
under the recommendations of the 
Report. It also seems worthy of 
note that of the published statements 


™Some Observations on the Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education,” 
Educational Record, XX1X (October, 1948), p- 380. 

The Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education,” Educational Record, XXIX 
(April, 1948), p. 107. 
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surveyed here, the majority have 
come from college administrators 
rather than from members of the 
professoriate. 

The largest volume of detailed 
and telling criticism insists that the 
Commission’s goal of 4,600,000 stu- 
dents in higher education is unreal- 
istic, while pointing out that the 
colleges in 1947 already were caring 
for 2,350,000, far more than at any 
earlier time, on very short notice, 
and without systematizing, direction, 
or direct subsidy by the Federal 
Government. They also suggest that 
perhaps the Commission’s studies are 
incomplete, owing to failure to in- 
clude all types of post-high school 
training. Another group of these 
critics thinks that there cannot pos- 
sibly be jobs enough at acceptable 
economic and social levels for a vastly 
increased output of two-year and 


four-year college graduates, and for 
the proposed sharp increase in the 
supply of professional persons with 


advanced degrees. Still another view 
holds that universal access of qualified 
youth to higher education in the 
United States is virtually an accom- 
plished fact, and that the basic 
problem of increasing college educa- 
tion is motivational, not financial. 
Nearly all critics agree that further 
enhancement of the relative financial 
position of state institutions with 
respect to that of privately financed 
institutions will be most dangerous 
to the nation and to higher education 
as a whole. In effect, these positions 
add to the insistence that the esti- 
mated demand is not there, that 
radical adjustments are not immedi- 
ately necessary, and that federal aid 
therefore is not necessary. 

W. H. Cowley, for example, in a 
thoughtful discussion of the Report 
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published in this JourNAL, lists six 
groups of institutions of higher (post— 
high school) education whose enrollees 
are not included in the statistical 
tables supporting the Commission’s 
projected 1960 enrollments: industrial- 
commercial schools like the General 
Motors Institute, the advanced civil- 
service schools of the federal and state 
governments, ecclesiastical schools for 
training for the ministry within church 
groups (not the church-affiliated col- 
leges), schools operated by organized 
labor, military schools (West Point 
and Annapolis, but also the tremen- 
dous groups of service schools for 
technicians and other specialists), and 
various proprietary schools. Cowley 
believes that the total enrollment of 
these schools may approach 1,000,000 
students—which, if correct, reduces 
the demand from the Commission’s 
2,200,000 to only 1,200,000, assuming 
the validity of the Commission’s 
estimate of 4,600,000.° 

One of the most penetrating eval- 
uations of the demand situation set 
up by the Report has come from 
R. J. Havighurst, who sets forth 
statistical data to show that the 
increases in enrollment, if they appear, 
must come from the lower and lower- 
middle social classes, and could at 
best provide only a doubling instead 
of a tripling of total enrollment. 
He states that college attendance is 
not only a financial problem but a 
motivational problem, and he presents 
case studies supporting his position. 
He attacks directly the statement 
that “what this Commission recom- 
mends is simply an acceleration of 
trends in higher education as they were 
before World War II,” as follows: 

The plain fact is that the trends 
toward greater enrollment in the last 

*XTX (June, 1948), pp. 278-81. 
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years of high school and of college have 
been arrested, perhaps permanently, since 


1940.... 
Consequently, the commission’s state- 


ment [given previously] leads to an 
oversimplification of the situation... . 

Actually . . . a decrease rather than 
an increase of college enrollments is to 
be anticipated during the next decade 
unless measures are taken to increase 
enrollments. And the commission’s goals 
for higher education can only be ap- 
proached through a change in the 
cultural motivations of American lower- 
middle-class people and working-class 
people which makes them value college 
more highly than they do today.” 


' In an extensively documented paper 

in the Harvard Educational Review 
and in a provocative and widely 
reviewed book, Seymour E. Harris 
has analyzed the possible employment 
opportunities of college-trained people 
in professional, subprofessional, and 
managerial positions. Harris has 
reached the conclusion that the per- 
sonal financial return for education 
must be expected to decrease during 
the years ahead, owing to sheer 
inability of the economic system to 
absorb tremendously increased num- 
bers of such highly educated persons 
in jobs which they will regard favor- 
ably. He writes: 

In the future, however, and in the 
market sense of the term, it may not pay 
to be educated. College men and women 
may receive on the average less pay than 
manual workers and the laboring class 
generally. There are already signs of the 
gains of the non-educated. The future 
threatens negative material rewards for 
the educated, and especially for graduates 
of institutions of higher learning. 


A guided and orderly adjustment is 
10*Social Implications of the ee of the 


President’s Commission on Higher Education,” 
School and Society, LXVII (April 3, 1948), p. 261. 
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necessary to forestall discontent, snow- 
balling of costs, and an eventual revolu- 
tionary movement sparked by millions 
of unemployed, frustrated, and down- 
graded college graduates. Our young 
men and women should know what 
to expect before, rather than after, they 
go to college." 


Mr. Harris insists, however, that 
these considerations do not in them- 
selves constitute arguments against 
an increase of enrollments in higher 
education, but rather that the pre- 
vailing American identification of 
learning with earning must be broken 
down if serious social dangers are 
to be avoided in a_ tremendous 
increase in college enrollments and 
college graduates. 

Taken together, these three views 
constitute a most damaging argument 
against the specific recommendations 
of the Commission, one whose effect 
may well be fatal to the broad 
expansionistic ideas presented by the 
Report, though only time can provide 
the data on which to decide. 


HE position of the privately 

financed colleges is well presented 
in a paper by President Phillips of 
Bates College, who concludes his 
analysis of the financial recommenda- 
tions of the Commission with respect 
to private colleges with the statement 
that “if [the private college] is 
doomed, a major bulwark of Amer- 
ica’s traditional freedoms . . . will 
disappear from the American scene.””” 
President R. D. Cole of Cornell 
College views the Report as “a 
direct attack on the American system 
of higher education,” largely on the 


“The Market for College 
Harvard University Press, 1949. 

1**The Private College Federal” Aid,” 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, XXXV 


(May, 1949), p. 288. 
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basis of its recommendations to limit 
federal grants to public institutions," 
and President Hollinshead of Coe 
College states that “it seems to me 
that if the Commission’s proposals 
be accepted we face a decline in the 
number of privately controlled insti- 
tutions and in the size of those which 
survive.” 

While these are indeed gloomy 
statements, they may properly be 
derived from the Report, which 
encourages attempts of state institu- 
tions to develop sources of philan- 
thropic funds in competition with 
privately supported colleges at the 
same time that it refuses direct 


federal aid to them. 

A more vigorous approach to the 
problems of the privately financed 
institutions has been made by A. C. 
Marts, president of Marts and Lundy, 
a public-relations firm, who opposes 


“the fallacious and pernicious doc- 
trine” that generous giving to colleges 
is drying up, and advocates powerful 
co-operative subscription programs 
for raising funds for private colleges." 


HERE are, of course, extended 

criticisms of the Report based 
on the view it takes of the relation 
between higher education and the 
social order; since the Report itself 
clearly emphasizes society’s side of 
this ancient argument, it could have 
been expected to raise the opposition 
to its view which is to be found on 
virtually all college campuses—and 
in many secondary-school faculties, 


13*Freedom under Federal Aid to Higher 
Education,” Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, XXXV (May, 1949), p. 282. 

14°The Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education,” American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin, XXXIV (Summer, 
1948), p. 268. 

18 Financing Higher Education in the Future,” 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, XXXV 
(October, 1949), Pp. 365-78. 
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for that matter. President Chalmers 
of Kenyon College has stated that, 
“unfortunately the Commission did 
not seize the chance to examine the 
objectives [of higher education]; 
instead it projected the old senti- 
mentality into a plan for multiplying 
the weaknesses of the institutions 
we have.’"* President Paul Havens 
(Wilson College, Pennsylvania) voiced 
the concern of most college faculties 
with problems of indoctrination when 
he asked: Assuming that the Amer- 
ican democratic way of life is some- 
thing that we wish to cherish, 
preserve, and improve, is it wise to 
convert higher education into its 
propaganda agent as the report 
implies we should do?” 

These statements admirably sum 
up much of the comment based on 
the grounds of educational philos- 
ophy; but at least one writer, Robert 
Lynd, expresses disappointment be- 
cause the Commission failed to 
identify explicitly and to attack 
directly the power of private business, 
which he believes to be the basic 
problem of democracy today. After 
expressing approval of the Report’s 
stated aims for higher education, 
he writes: 

... the failure of the Commission to 
“go to town” on the cause of the class 
basis for current higher education leaves 
me limp. Do they actually believe that 
within a class-stratified society there is 
any possibility of meeting their pious 
goal? They say that “even in the State- 
supported institutions we have been 
moving away from the principle of free 
education to a much greater degree than 
is commonly supposed.” If this is the 
case, it reflects strong pressures within 
our kind of society. Then how does the 


“The Social Role of Education,” American 
Scholar, XVIII (Winter 1948-49), p- 42. 

17 Another Way Out?” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, XXII (April, 1949), p. 524. 
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Commission conceive of a reversal of 
this tendency? Here again we face the 
puny strength of exhortation in the face 
of economic power. 

A basic weakness of the Commission 
lies in its assumption that problems 
are discrete things to be “reconciled” 
one at a time, whereas the essence of the 
problem education confronts is a related 
system of power directives. We are told 
that “effective democratic education will 
deal directly with current problems.” 
But it makes no sense to tackle the 
subsidiary aspects of our culture apart 
from the central source of our dilemma. 

Specific criticisms of the program 
for teacher education for college 
teachers are also made, notably by 
Harold Benjamin, who holds that the 
Commission’s proposals for staffing 
higher education are expressions of 
the old subject-matter views in 
slightly renovated clothing, and that 
“what is most needed now is not 
another commission, but a change of 
spirit, a rolling up of sleeves, and the 
outpouring of a little academic sweat 
in particular institutions.” 

Additional, but less extensive criti- 
cism has been directed toward the 
general identification of education 
with college courses which permeates 
the Report, toward the Report’s 
endorsement of “general education,” 
toward the evangelistic nondiscrim- 
inatory position of the Commission 
and the frank proposal that federal 
aid be used to attack discrimination 
in colleges, toward the recommenda- 
tion for broad establishment of com- 
munity colleges, and toward the 
Commission’s views on the place 
of religion in higher education. 
Detailing of these discussions falls 
outside the scope of this paper. 


18 Who Calls the Tune?” 
Epvcation, XIX (April, 1948), p. 172. 
1 Ph.D.’s Preferred,” Journat or HicHER 


Epvucation, XIX (April, 1948), p. 193. 
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Y FAR the larger part of the 


published material examined in 
connection with this paper is critical 
of the Report on one or more points. 
If the “silent vote” is regarded as 
favorable to the Report, then Mr. 
Brown’s circulation list of twenty 
thousand, referred to earlier, con- 
stitutes very significant approval of 
the Commission and its work. It 
is not necessary, however, to use as 
indirect an estimate of the areas and 
amount of approval as that already 
suggested, for there are substantial 
areas of the Report which are not 
mentioned in the critical statements, 
and which therefore must be regarded 
as expository of views acceptable to 
even the more critical minds. 
Several such areas have been noted 
by Mr. Zook in an address delivered 
more than a year after the appearance 
of the Report. Mr. Zook expressed 
pleasure in the general approval of 
the thesis that there should be a very 
substantial expansion of post-high 
school educational facilities in this 
country, in the recommendations for 
a program of national scholarships 
and fellowships,” and in the general 
concurrence in the Commission’s esti- 
mate of the need for improvement 
in quality of preparation for college 
teaching. Mr. Zook states, further- 
more, that the Commission’s recom- 
mendation of wide establishment of 
community colleges has not been 
received with enthusiasm, but that 
“it is apparently widely realized that 
something of this sort is inevitable.” 


*°There is some question concerning the magni- 
tude of the scholarship program to be set up; see, 
for example, President J. B. Conant’s discussion o 
this problem in Education in a Divided World 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1948), p. 194 ff. 

21°The Findings and Recommendations of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education,” 
American Association of University Professors 
Bulletin, XX XV (Spring, 1942), p. 21. 
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Statements generally approving the 
Report have been published by H. C. 
Brown, C. A. Dykstra, B. von H. 
Gilmer, A. D. Simpson, Ordway Tead, 
and W. P. Tolley, as well as by other 
members of the Commission and its 
staff. Few of these statements pro- 
vide detailed analysis and specificity 
of endorsement comparable with the 
analysis and adverse judgment of the 
critical views, which is somewhat 
to be expected. It is notable, how- 
ever, that there has been little effort, 
apparently, to meet the powerful 
positions exemplified by Cowley, 
Harris, and Havighurst in the papers 
reviewed in the earlier section. One 
such effort was made by Lester N. 
Recktenwald of New York, who 
seeks to meet Cowley and Havighurst 
on the basis of a study of the aspira- 
tions for higher education of 121 
veterans with whom he was quite 
intimately acquainted through his 
activities as a veterans’ counselor.” 
The study itself is not convincing, 
and in addition is open to attack 
from the point of view that veterans 
are not a true sample of the general 
population. The differences between 
veterans and men from the civilian 
population are likely to be most 
marked in precisely the motivational 
areas noted by Havighurst, since the 
veterans have recently been members 
of a society in which class differences 
are marked and rigid, and through 
which one passes chiefly on educa- 
tional avenues. The results of 
Recktenwald’s study are perfectly 
understandable on this basis, and 
therefore do not significantly weaken 
the Havighurst-Cowley attack. A 
second such paper does not mention 
either Cowley’s or Harris’ papers, 


22*The Feasibility of Extending Higher Educa- 
tion,” School and Society, LXX (September 17, 
1949), Pp. 184-86. 
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though its author, T. R. McConnell, 
meets Havighurst with the suggestion 
that “the criticism that the Com- 
mission’s goal is unrealistic is less 
significant for present consideration, 
however, than the contention that 
its objective is undesirable.” 

There are several important areas 
of the Report to which no substantial 
exception has been published, so far 
as this study can state. Some of 
these are the insistence upon the 
development of high social aims in all 
students in higher education, the 
removal of barriers to advanced 
education for qualified youth, recom- 
mendation of review and revision of 
administrative policies in higher edu- 
cation to give students experience in 
democratic processes, recormmenda- 
tion for the establishment of a truly 
international educational outlook, 
emphasis on expansion of facilities 
for adult education, and improvement 
and extension of student-counseling 
programs.™ 

Omission of these items from the 
list of complaints of the Report’s 
many and distinguished critics con- 
stitutes significant approval of them 
by the nation’s educators. Even 
Mr. Hutchins, otherwise very critical, 
specifically approves the proposal 
dealing with adult education. 


O FAR, there has been no legisla- 

tion based on the Report though, 
in a somewhat similar situation, the 
Scientific Research Board Report 
(Steelman Report) has resulted in 
legislation with, quite recently, sup- 
porting appropriation. It seems un- 
likely that such legislation for higher 
education will be enacted at any 
time in the very near future, owing 


2A Reply to the Critics,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, XXII (April, 1949), p. 533. 
Vol. I, pp. 11, 27 fF, 14-20, 38, 96-100, 65-66. 
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to the present military demands 
upon young men and the tremendous 
defense demands for public funds. 

The attitude of the Report on 
racial discrimination in higher educa- 
tion may be expected further to 
delay broad legislative support of 
its recommendations, not because 
the Report’s position is unsound 
but because it seems to assume only 
one mode of solution of the residual 
racial prejudices in the United States. 
The political effect of the views of 
the Report in these matters could be 
to drive some Southern groups into 
agreement with any other organized 
opposition to bills predicated on the 
Report. Unless the proposed legisla- 
tion departs from the Report in the 
matter of federal aid to private 
colleges, many of the alumni of our 
most influential colleges and uni- 
versities are likely to be aligned 
against it. These two easily identifi- 
able groups could well provide the 
nucleus for effective organization of 
opposition forces. 

One possible unfortunate effect 
of the Report is the stimulation it 
may have given to expansion in 
capital outlay and staff in colleges, 
as a result of the hopes it holds forth 
of tremendous enrollment increases 
in the near future. (The present 
demand for military manpower was, 
of course, not included in the Com- 
mission’s planning.) If the views 
of the opponents of the Report prove 
to be sound, the financial demands of 
building bonds and overexpanded 
staff could bring about an altogether 
unsalutary increase in competition 
among institutions for both funds 
and students within a few years. 
Bankruptcy for many institutions 
would probably follow such competi- 
tion: unregulated competition usually 
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makes big institutions bigger and 
puts the smaller ones out of business. 

There is a basis, however, for hope 
that many of the agreements repre- 
sented in the Report may one day 
have their counterparts in recognized 
policy and perhaps in legislation. 
When the group of men presently 
being called to military service 
returns to civilian life, there should 
be another surge in enrollments in 
higher education similar to those 
observed after the first and second 
world wars. At the time that pro- 
vision is being made for the educa- 
tional needs of the new crop of 
veterans, there will be a new oppor- 
tunity for effective educational leader- 
ship to move toward implementation 
of many of the accepted recommenda- 
tions of the Report. Those indi- 
viduals committed to the enterprise 
of higher education are now in a 
position to work toward the develop- 
ment of maximum effectiveness of 
national educational leadership in all 
associations and interested lay groups 
at that time. 

The Report is a landmark. One 
can only agree with Ordway Tead’s 
characterization: 


. . . Whatever its numerous faults and 
deficiencies, this report will historically 
come to be acknowledged as supplying 
something of a landmark, something of a 
symbol of the end of one era and the 
beginning of another;® 


and with W. H. Cowley, whose other- 
wise questioning paper states that 


it voices the social conscience of humani- 
tarian seers of all ages, and, in the words 
of Tennyson, it expresses one of “‘the 
mighty hopes that make us men.’’* 

28‘ Major Issues in Today’s Higher Education,” 
Colleges and Universities, XXIV (July, 1949), p. 466. 


on the Truman Report,” JourNAL 
or Hicuer Epucation, XIX (June, 1948), p. 275. 
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Gifted Achievers and Non- 
Achievers 


By CHARLES A. WEDEMEYER 


A Study of the Records of a College Extension Center 


HIS paper reviews the achieve- 

ment of the students in an 

unidentified college center 
who might justifiably be called gifted 
or near-gifted. One part of the 
investigation was concerned with a 
study of students who achieved suc- 
cess, in a consistent and superior 
fashion, in scholarship and in general 
leadership. The other part was con- 
cerned with a study of students who 
had potentiality for superior achieve- 
ment but who, for reasons not clearly 
determined, did not so achieve. This 
survey was undertaken with the hope 
that the school could learn something 
about the early identification of gifted 
youths and the conditions which 
favor superior achievement or inhibit 
such achievement. 

In carrying out this survey, it was 
necessary first to define the gifted 
youth and then to attempt to identify 
him. Terman, using a _ Stanford 
Revision of the Binet Intelligence 
Test, set an intelligence-quotient limit 
of about 140 as the lower limit of the 
group for children below eleven years. 
Above eleven to fourteen years the 
limit was permitted to decline to a 
low of 132 (for fourteen-year-olds)! 
because bright children of eleven 


1Terman, L. M., e¢ al. Mental and Physical 
Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children. Stanford 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 
1925. p. 26 (Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. I). 
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years or older are graded too low 
by the Stanford-Binet. Leta Holling- 
worth defined gifted children as 
those having intelligent quotients 
above 130.2 
Most gifted college students and 
adults who have been studied were 
identified as gifted in childhood or 
early youth. In attempting, there- 
fore, to identify—in retrospect—the 
gifted youths who had attended this 
College Center from its founding in 
1946 to June, 1951, it was necessary 
that some standard be set up by 
which gifted youths could be identi- 
fied in college with reasonable cer- 
tainty. It was decided that three 
criteria would be used: outstanding 
scholarship in terms of academic 
marks, evidence of outstanding lead- 
ership as shown by the winning of 
awards in leadership, and high intelli- 
gence as revealed by standardized 
tests. The methods employed in 
attempting to identify gifted students 
were these: 
1.The records of all students were 
examined. This invoived a review of 
the records of two thousand students. 
.Out of this group the records of 
students who had distinguished them- 
selves in scholarship were drawn. 
Academic distinction was defined as 


*Hollingworth, Leta. Gifted Children: Their 
Nature and Nurture. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1926. See Chap. 1. 
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scholarship of such quality as to be 
recognized by scholarships, awards, 
membership in honor societies, or 
recognition on high honor lists. 
.Out of the total group, the records 
of students who had distinguished 
themselves in leadership were drawn. 
Distinguished leadership was defined 
as leadership which superior 
enough and consistent enough to 
result in the student’s being granted 
a leadership award, the highest award 
granted by the institution in a non- 
academic endeavor. 
. Out of the total group, the records of 
all students ranking in the top 2 per 
cent by intelligence were drawn. 


These steps yielded data relative to 
distinguished achievers in scholarship 
or leadership or in both, and data on 
non-achievers who, though possessing 
unusually high intelligence and poten- 
tiality for consistent and superior 
accomplishment, nevertheless failed 
to achieve what Mr. Terman has 
called the “promise of youth.” 

The ech for young persons with 
distinguished records, and for those 
whose intellectual endowments pre- 
dicted potentially distinguished rec- 
ords, yielded 102 names. This group, 
which we will call the gifted or near- 
gifted group, was §.1 per cent of 
the total number of students who 
attended the school. The group was 
composed of 80 men and 22 women. 
The ratio of men to women by gross 
registration figures was approximately 
four men to one woman. The ratio 
of gifted or near-gifted men to women 
was 3.6 men to I woman. Hence, 
although over-all there was very little 
sex differential in the incidence of 
giftedness or near-giftedness among 
students studied, the incidence among 
women was slightly higher. It is 
recognized that the methods used to 
identify the gifted or near-gifted 
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were not altogether adequate, but 
the same limiting factors were at 
work equally for both sexes, so that 
it can be safely assumed that the sex 
ratio revealed is accurate. 

Since students’ names were placed 
in the gifted or near-gifted group on 
the basis of only three criteria— 
significant academic achievement, sig- 
nificant leadership, and (or) intelli- 
gence ranking in the g8th.and ggth 
percentiles—it is possible that genu- 
inely gifted youths in such fields of 
endeavor as writing, music, art, or 
mechanics were overlooked. Gifted 
students in such areas cannot always 
be detected with certainty by the 
criteria described, for there may have 
been insufficient motivation to stimu- 
late, or lack of opportunity to bring 
to our attention, significant achieve- 
ment in those areas. Other criteria 
than the three mentioned were not 
practical for use in searching through 
old records. 

HE achievers constituted 78 per 

cent of the gifted or near-gifted, 
and non-achievers 22 per cent, of the 
group. Table I shows the achievers 
grouped according to sex, achieve- 
ment, and intelligence by percentile 
rank. When the data were corrected 
to remove the exaggeration caused 
by dual achievement, it was found 
that 21 gifted or near-gifted students 
achieved in both scholarship and 
leadership. Subtracting this number 
from the total (102) provides the 
correct number of gifted or near-gifted 
achievers—81. 

An examination of the table shows 
conclusively that the largest number 
of achievers, both scholastically and in 
leadership, come from students in the 
goth to ggth percentiles of intelligence; 
that is, in the upper ten per cent of 
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college students. A sizable group of 
achievers comes from the 8oth to 89th 
percentiles, but there is a rapid drop 
thereafter, with few persons achieving 
high success from the 7gth to 6oth 
percentiles. No outstanding achievers 
in either category were found in the 
average or below-average groups, by 
intelligence. 

Students who achieved in both 
categories (26 per cent of the total 
achievers) are predominantly in the 
upper ten per cent judged by intelli- 
gence percentiles, and none lower 
than the upper 30 per cent. Almost 


TABLE I 


GirreD or Near-GirreD ACHIEVERS CLASSIFIED 
By ACHIEVEMENT, SEX, AND INTELLIGENCE 


Intelligence in 
Percentiles 


_ Type of Achievement 
60-69] 70-79] 80-89 
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Scholarship Honors: 
Women..... 
Leadership Honors: 


Women 


as many women as men achieved in 
both categories, despite the over-all 
ratio of 3.6 men to 1 woman for the 
total achievers’ group. The high 
incidence of dual achievers among 
women may be due to such factors as 
the greater availability of free time 
among women and the greater suscep- 
tibility of women to social pressures. 

It is interesting to note that two 
persons, one from each sex, won sig- 
nificant honors in scholarship although 
ranking only in the 6oth-percentile 
group by intelligence. Such achieve- 
ment is rare and can probably be 
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motivation and great diligence. 

Whether all the students in the 
achievers’ group may be called 
“sifted” is a moot question. By 
achievement they deserve to be so 
described. By intelligence, not all 
would approach the limitations set 
by Terman or Hollingworth. It is 
generally agreed that evidence from 
intelligence tests is more reliable 
when coupled with evidence of actual 
achievement. Because some of our 
achievers fall below the usual intelli- 
gence-quotient limits set in describing 
gifted youths, the group of achievers 
has been referred to throughout this 
paper as “gifted or near-gifted.” 

The gifted non-achievers consti- 
tuted 22 per cent of the total group 
of gifted or near-gifted students. 
The non-achievers were identified by 
reference to intelligence alone since 
there had been no significant achieve- 
ment either in scholarship or leader- 
ship to distinguish them. All those 
thus identified for this survey had 
1.Q.’s of 130 or over—the majority 
over 135. They thus ranked closer 
to the limits set by Terman and 
Hollingworth. 

The non-achievers included 18 men 
and § women. The ratio was 3.6 
men to I woman, the same ratio 
obtained for the sex totals in the 
entire gifted or near-gifted group. 
Most of the gifted non-achievers made 
average or above-average records 
scholastically, but none earned dis- 
tinction, and some had been placed 
on probation because of poor marks. 
None of the gifted non-achievers 
earned distinction in leadership of 
any kind, although many had par- 
ticipated in some activities. 

Failure of this group to achieve 
the “promise of youth” may be the 


|90-99 
1 3 6 I! 21 
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result of maladjustment, lack of 
motivation, lack of opportunity suited 
to their navures and needs, or excessive 
demands put upon them outside col- 
lege. It must also be kept in mind 
that the intelligence-test ratings of 
some of these students might have 
been exaggerated; at least we cannot 
with certainty say that these 23 
non-achievers were genuinely gifted. 

A complete tally of reading ability 
of the gifted or near-gifted group was 
not possible because the records were 
not complete. However, a general 
inspection of the reading records 
available leads to these conclusions 
which, because of the incomplete 
evidence, must be considered only 
tentative: 


1. The gifted or near-gifted group gen- 
erally showed high ability in reading. 
This superiority was noted in vocabu- 
lary, speed of reading, and general 


comprehension. 

2. Students who achieved significant 
scholastic success, though not endowed 
with the highest intelligence, were 
uniformly superior in reading ability, 
especially in vocabulary and compre- 
hension, but to a lesser extent in 
speed. This suggests a high correla- 
tion between ability to read well and 
scholastic success, a relationship well 
known to exist. The slower speed of 
reading of less intelligent achievers also 
suggests that increasing intelligence 
may be associated with increasing 
speed of reaction. This checks with 
Spearman’s idea, as interpreted by 
Witty, that “intelligence and speed 
of response are not separable to any 
great degree,” and with Thorndike’s 
belief that “speed is an attribute of 
intelligence.’ 

. Students with high intelligence in the 
non-achiever group showed no definite 
pattern of reading ability. Some were 


§Witty, Paul, editor. The Gifted Child. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1951. p. 14. 
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excellent readers by every criterion, 
others average or below average in 
ability to read. This suggests that 
gifted students with reading deficiencies 
were definitely handicapped in achiev- 
ing, at least in the academic sense. 

It is appropriate to point out here that 

as high as 40 per cent of reading 

deficiencies may have their root in 
emotional maladjustments of various 
kinds.‘ 

Objective adjustment inventories 
were not available in the records of 
all gifted or near-gifted youths. It is 
significant, however, that many of the 
non-achievers had been counseled 
frequently on an adjustment basis 
and that inventories and counseling 
records in these instances showed the 
presence of suspected emotional mal- 
adjustment. Two clear-cut cases of 
parental pressure and conflict were 
noted among the non-achievers of the 
gifted group. 

Complete health records of students 
at the College Center for the period 
studied were not available. How- 
ever, it was the practice of the 
counselors to note health problems 
in students’ records as they were 
discovered. All students had been 
tested for vision and hearing, and, in 
co-operation with the local health 
department, had received chest X 
rays every other year. Very few 
health deficiencies of any kind were 
noted in the records of the gifted or 
near-gifted group, suggesting a high 
index of general good health. This 
checks with other observations of 
gifted children. No apparent differ- 
ence in health status was noted 
between achievers and non-achievers, 
but, because of the nature of the 
records studied, this observation is 
inconclusive. 


‘Witty, Paul. Reading in Modern Education. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1949. p. 229. 
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Most of the gifted or near-gifted 
youths came from homes of the middle 
socioeconomic bracket. Since the 
study was made in a community 
or “commuting” college, not many 
youths from upper socioeconomic 
brackets were found. Consequently 
a larger proportion of students worked 
outside to pay current expenses and 
save for later college years. Approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the students at 
the center were employed. This per- 
centage holds for gifted or near-gifted 
youths as well as for the generality of 
students. Women did not work out- 
side quite as much as men, so that 
women had (theoretically, at least) 
more time for studies and activities 
thanmen. Most of the non-achievers 
were working outside school—some as 
much as thirty hours a week. 

Conclusive evidence is lacking, but 
there is a strong suggestion that 


excessive outside employment has 
been an important factor in the failure 
of the non-achievers to live up to 


their potential. This emphasizes the 
need for more scholarships and finan- 
cial aids for needy students. 

Conflict of motivation, arising 
partly out of economic needs and 
partly out of local customs, is also 
evident. The community in which 
the school is located is heavily 
industrialized. Many students are 
the first members of their families 
ever to have gone to college. It is 
frankly an experiment for many. 
With the lure of high wages, the 
economic need and high prestige of 
the wage earner on the one hand, 
and the opportunity for higher educa- 
tion on the other, the student is 
sometimes confused in motivation. 
We believe that some of our students 
worked as much as they did, not 
entirely because of actual need, but 
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partly because of community mores 
which give great prestige to the wage 
earner. Such confusion in motive 
could be, and we believe often is, 
an inhibitor of achievement among 
students. 

It was not practical to use age as 
an identification factor for giftedness 
in this study. The large proportion 
of veterans in the years 1946 to 1949 
made any reliance on age risky. In 
general, the characteristics of our 
gifted or near-gifted college group 
are similar to those described by 
Gray, although, for the reasons 
given, our group was not so young. 


T IS a matter of grave concern 

that 22 per cent of the entire 
gifted or near-gifted group was com- 
posed of non-achievers—students who 
did not achieve at the level of 
potential accomplishment indicated 
by their intelligence. Actually, the 
situation is even more disturbing 
when students only in the highest 
percentiles of intelligence are con- 
sidered. If students above the goth 
percentile are grouped together, the 
non-achievers account for 29 per cent 
of this group. Hence, between one- 
fourth and one-third of the most 
intelligent students in the school were 
not achieving the “promise of youth.” 
True, the 23 gifted non-achievers are 
only about one per cent of the total 
cumulative population of the school, 
but these students had potentialities 
for achievement and leadership such 
that, properly realized, the benefits 
possible to society could be enormous. 
It is apparent that, for whatever 
reasons, there was not success in 
bringing about satisfactory achieve- 


SGray, H. A. Some Factors in the Under- 
co Careers of Young College Students. New 
ork: Teachers College, Columbia University, 


1930. (... Contributions to Education, No. 437). 
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ment for between one-fourth and one- 
third of our most gifted students. 

The reasons for this may be found 
in the earlier emotional, educational, 
and personal history of the non- 
achieving youths, in their financial 
status, in their college experiences, or 
in a combination of all these factors. 
In so far as the college academic 
and activity program may be unstimu- 
lating to these gifted youths, it is the 
obligation and responsibility of the 
college administration and faculty to 
enrich the program to meet their 
interests and needs. In so far as the 
causes of non-achievement lie in other 
factors, it is the obligation and 
responsibility of the college admin- 
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istration and counselors to do a 
better job in bringing about better 
personal and emotional adjustment, 
clarification of motives, improvement 
of study and thinking skills and 
habits, and provision of more gen- 
erous financial aids. 

It is clear that, whatever the 
causes of non-achievement among 
gifted students, the college is obli- 
gated to adapt its program and 
instruction to gifted youths, to pro- 
vide superior guidance and counseling, 
and to enrich as much as possible the 
opportunities offered to these youths 
whose potentiality for achievement 
is so great and whose effective leader- 
ship is so much needed by society. 
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Functions of a Student-Counseling 


Service 


By ARTHUR H. BRAYFIELD 


A Summary of Its Uses in Colleges and Universities 


ANY college and university 

administrators are carefully 

scrutinizing the réle of a 
student-counseling service in the 
whole educational program provided 
by their institutions. Thus it would 
appear that this is an appropriate 
time to essay an analysis of the 
functions of a student-counseling serv- 
ice in a college or university. The 
following analysis follows the writer’s 
experiences during the past nine 
years in organizing and administering 
student-counseling services in a junior 
college, an agricultural college, and a 
state university. It is based on the 


fundamental premise that a counsel- 
ing service should reflect the educa- 
tional objectives of the institution 
of which it is a part. Thus, with 
varying local emphases, the three 
most important functions in most 
institutions of higher learning are 
instruction, research, and _ service. 
Each function, in turn, is considered 
in the following analysis. 

In recent years a number of in- 
stitutions of higher learning have 
organized or expanded training pro- 
grams in student personnel work. 
Usually such instruction is lodged 
in the department of educational 
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psychology or of psychology. Other 
departments such as anthropology, 
business administration, public ad- 
ministration, and social welfare con- 
tribute to the training of student 
personnel workers. In these programs 
the operating student personnel serv- 
ices, particularly the counseling cen- 
ters, provide both seminar and active 
internship experiences for graduate 
credit. Representative co-operative 
instructional and operational program 
relationships of this nature are found 
at such institutions as Minnesota, 
Washington State, Syracuse, Kansas, 
Texas, Montana, Chicago, and Utah. 

Under such arrangements, inter- 
viewing methods, diagnostic proce- 
dures, evaluation of counseling, and 
intra-institutional and community 
relationships are observed, studied, 
and participated in under professional 
supervision. In addition, a close 
relationship to the training program 
is maintained when graduate students 
conduct thesis research on problems 
arising out of the work of the counsel- 
ing center and use data from the 
operating program.! 

The educational advantages of such 
co-operative efforts are obvious. Ade- 
quate training in personnel work 
cannot be offered unless the students 
have an opportunity to observe and 
participate in work for which they 
are preparing. There is widespread 
agreement within the profession that 
a supervised internship is the sine 
qua non of the training program. 

A less frequently noted but exceed- 
ingly important benefit is the stimu- 
lation of the permanent staff members 


1Typical research under such an arrangement is 
represented by the doctoral dissertations which 
have been worked out in several institutions: William 
U. Snyder, Charles A. Curran, and Theodore R. 
Sarbin at Ohio State, Ralph R. Berdie and Harold 
B. Pepinsky at Minnesota, and William C. Cottle 
at Syracuse. 
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both of the counseling center and of 
the instructional departments to pur- 
sue new lines of inquiry and to 
experiment with new methods and 
adopt them when proved. Counselors 
are less likely to become “case 
hardened” and inflexible if they are 
frequently confronted with the “whys” 
of inquiring graduate students. In- 
structors, in turn, are more likely to 
“keep up” if they and their students 
have access to current case materials. 

Finally, a co-operative arrangement 
for training results in a saving of 
funds. In the first place, the equip- 
ment required for demonstration 
and supervised-practice purposes need 
not be duplicated in both the counsel- 
ing center and the _ instructional 
departments.2 Second, there are 
many types of services which the 
novitiates on an intern basis can 
furnish to the regular work of the 
center which materially lower the 
costs of operation. 

The use of the counseling center 
for training purposes depends pri- 
marily upon the availability of 
counseling-center staff members who 
are qualified by training and experi- 
ence to offer graduate courses, usually 
under the auspices either of the 
department of educational psychology 
or of psychology. This means that 
the director of the center and possibly 
one or two members of his staff must 
be acceptable academically to the 
instructional departments which are 
responsible for the training program.’ 
Ordinarily this poses no problem 


"This consists of testing materials, including 
apparatus tests, scoring machines, interviewing 
rooms equipped with one-way-vision screens and 
electrical recording and transcription machines, 
occupational information files, and so on. 

’The usual minimum academic requirement is 
the Ph.D. in personnel psychology or possession of 
the Diploma in Counseling and Guidance now 
granted by the American Board of Examiners in 
Professional Psychology. 
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since the technical direction of such 
centers requires the services of persons 
who have the education, experience, 
and personal qualifications to meet 
the most rigorous departmental 


requirements. 


MODERN counseling service 

includes diagnostic, treatment, 
and follow-up work with its clientéle. 
As by-products of such work, useful 
information is collected which lends 
itself admirably to analysis in seeking 
answers to important theoretical and 
practical questions regarding psy- 
chological, sociological, and educa- 
tional problems and processes. The 
following are representative research 
problems which have been studied in 
student-counseling centers at institu- 
tions throughout the country. 


The nature and extent of student-adjustment 
problems—Clinical studies at Missouri 
and Minnesota, for example, indicate 
that forty to fifty categories are 
necessary to adequately describe the 
problems which are found among 
normal student populations and about 
which students seek professional help 
when such service is available. 

The nature of differential aptitude for 
university work—At Yale, Albert B. 
Crawford and Paul S. Burnham have 
developed a battery of differential 
aptitude tests which efficiently predict 
differential achievement in technical, 
verbal-linguistic, and scientific fields. 
Ralph R. Berdie and Gwendolyn 
Schneidler, at Minnesota, have dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of establishing 
educational-ability patterns for differ- 
ent curricular fields. 

The relation of motivational factors to 
academic achievement—At the Psycho- 
logical Services Center at Syracuse, 
W. E. Kendall showed that level of 
aspiration as quantified by the Occupa- 
tional Level Scale of the Strong Voca- 
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tional Interest Test was appreciably re- 
lated to success in academic work. 

Clinical versus administrative bases for 
decisions regarding transfer of students 
among curriculums—In the General 
College at Minnesota, John G. Darley 
found that changes in curriculum 
recommended by a counselor on the 
‘basis of clinical diagnostic study 
resulted more frequently in successful 
achievement by students in the new 
curriculum than changes recommended 
by administrators on the basis of the 
usual information available to them. 

Improved interviewing methods—Increased 
understanding and control of the subtle 
socio-psychological factors which influ- 
ence the course of the counseling 
interview have resulted from the 
research conducted by Carl P. Rogers, 
William U. Snyder, Victor C. Raimy, 
and others in the counseling services 
at Ohio State, Chicago, and Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

Evaluation of clinical counseling services— 
E. G. Williamson and John G. Darley 
and Williamson and Edward S. Bordin 
have subjected modern clinical counsel- 
ing to relatively crucial tests of effec- 
tiveness. Their results demonstrate 
that students who are professionally 
counseled make better marks than 
those who are not counseled when 
ability factors are held constant, and 
are judged by other relevant criteria 
to excel them. Aldrich, using the 
facilities of the University of Minne- 
sota Counseling Bureau and the resi- 
dence halls, found that students 
professionally counseled made more 
adequate social adjustments than 
students on the same campus who did 
not receive counseling. 


Other studies of admissions and 
selection criteria, student dropout 
rates, achievement of students of 
high ability, curricular satisfaction, 
and so on, are examples of service 
research which has been carried out 
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in student-counseling centers in insti- 
tutions which did not have a desig- 
nated educational-research body. 

In establishing a student-counseling 
service in a given institution, due 
consideration should be given the 
research function and its rdle in the 
total program of the center and, 
indeed, the entire institution. Perhaps 
the most important consideration is 
that the staff members be oriented 
toward and technically qualified to 
do basic research on the complex 
socio-psychological problems with 
which they are daily confronted. 
Careful attention to the possible 
research use of records, forms, and 
procedures is important prior to the 
start of service operations. The opti- 
mal utilization of graduate students 
in psychology, education, and social 
welfare must also be carefully planned. 
If the research potentialities of a 


counseling service are clearly recog- 
nized at the outset, such a service 
can enhance immeasurably its useful- . 
ness to the total university program. 


HE service aspects of the coun- 

seling center divide into four 
parts—service to students, service 
to faculty and administrators, service 
to the community, and service to the 
institution as a whole. 

The major services which can be 
rendered to students in assisting them 
to clarify their goals and improve 
their general scholastic and personal 
adjustment are diagnostic, remedial, 
informational, and consultative. The 
counseling service: 

Helps students to clarify the nature of 
the problems which cause them to seek 
professional assistance and assists them 
in establishing realistic and satisfying 
goals for themselves. 
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Makes available diagnostic procedures 
which assist students to understand 
their assets and liabilities for college 
and university work. 

Provides accurate and up-to-date educa- 
tional and occupational information 
relevant to their goals. 

Facilitates the use of remedial resources 
by students who have reading, study- 
skills, speech, or major emotional 
difficulties. 

Facilitates the use of other campus or 
community resources for personal and 
social development by furnishing infor- 
mation about them to those persons 
most in need of using them. 

Performs a morale-building function when 
students realize that they have made 
their plans or have come to grips with 
their particular problems on the basis 
of extensive information and the best 
available technical aid. 


Typical services which can be 
rendered to faculty and adminis- 
trators are: 


Individual case studies made for special 
purposes, as, for example, when a 
faculty member desires additional infor- 
mation of a diagnostic nature about 
graduate students before making a 
decision to accept them as students 
whom they will advise. 

Diagnostic and treatment assistance for 
students who do not appear qualified 
to pursue the course of study desired, 
upon request or referral by a teacher. 

Diagnostic and treatment assistance for 
students making unsatisfactory aca- 
demic progress in a major, upon request 
or referral by the major adviser. 

Counseling assistance for students who 
present non-scholastic problems to a 
faculty member who does not wish 
to, or cannot, assume the responsibility 
for providing assistance or who feels 
he is “out of his depth” with such 
problems. 

Preliminary screening and preparation 
of students before they are referred to 
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a faculty expert for educational or 
vocational information, thus enabling 
faculty members to make the most 
economical use of their time for 
consultation. 

Provision of supplementary data for 
admissions purposes. 

Assistance in the organization and super- 
vision of special departmental or 
administrative testing programs. 

Consultation on problems of achievement- 
test construction. 

Provision of scoring-machine service for 
classroom achievement testing. 

Individual case studies as a basis for 
administrative decisions involving such 
factors as overage for graduate work, 
student discipline, low scholarship, 
course-load limitations, and so on. 


Among the personnel services which 
may, under some circumstances, be 
provided tothe general community are: 


Utilization of the counseling service as 
a demonstration center for personnel 
workers and administrators in the 
secondary schools of the region. 

Technical direction of a state-wide or 
region-wide testing program in the 
secondary schools. 

Test-scoring for schools and industry. 

Consultation regarding testing programs 
for schools and business and industry. 

Individual case studies, either upon 
voluntary referral by the client himself 
or upon referral by business and 
industry or community agencies. 

Provision of occupational information 
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upon request as, for example, to settle 

a question as to the status of an 

occupation as a profession or a skilled 

trade. 

In all of these ways a counsel- 
ing center is really serving the whole 
institution. In addition, however, 
it should be emphasized that a 
professionally operated counseling 
service is a potent force for good 
public relations for the entire institu- 
tion in two rather subtle respects. 
First, it demonstrates to the public 
the institution’s desire to assist stu- 
dents to help conserve the resources 
provided either by the taxpaying 
public or private persons by using 
them wisely. Second, the institu- 
tion’s clientéle, as alumni or drop- 
outs, are more likely to think well 
of the institution and to continue to 
support it if they believe that the 
college or university made a real 
effort to ensure them all possible 
assistance in profiting from their 
educational experiences. 

In the foregoing analysis the writer 
has attempted to specify definite 
functions which might serve as guide- 
posts in the establishment or con- 
tinuance of a student-counseling serv- 
ice in a college or university. Many— 
in some instances almost all—of these 
functions are now being performed 
in centers throughout the country. 
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The Housing of Foreign 
Students’ 


One evidence of the international 
reputation which the University of 
Minnesota enjoys is the presence on 
the campus of over four hundred 
students from as many as sixty 
different countries. The many factors 
‘which combine to make the housing 
of this large body of foreign students, 
along with some two hundred dis- 
placed persons and foreign faculty 
members, a perplexing problem are 
well known to anyone who has had 
any experience in this area.? 

The housing of foreign students at 
the University of Minnesota is the 
result of much diligent effort and 
commendable co-operation on the 
part of many departments and admin- 
istrative officials. The Dean of Stu- 
dents, the Adviser to Foreign Students, 
the Dean of the Graduate School, the 
directors of residence halls, and the 
staff of the Student Housing Bureau 
have worked together to make possible 
the carrying out of the educational 
philosophy which the University testi- 
fies to in admitting these students. 

At Minnesota the Student Housing 
Bureau, as a part of the office of the 
dean of students under the admin- 


1Reported by Lynn H. Draper, Director of 
Administration, Park Avenue Christian Church, 
New York City, and Mabelle G. McCullough, 
Director, Student Housing Bureau, Office of the 
Dean of Students, University of Minnesota. 

?The writers express appreciation to Dean E. G. 
Williamson, Forrest G. Moore, adviser to Foreign 
Students, and to Carol Lutey, Donald Merriman, 
and V. T. Packenham, formerly of the staff of the 
Student Housing Bureau, for their suggestions and 
assistance in the preparation of this paper. 


istration of Dean E. G. Williamson, 
has responsibility for the placement 
and welfare of approximately five 
thousand students, which include 
those students who do not live at 
home or in university-owned facilities. 
It is this office, then, that has been 
most directly concerned with the 
housing of the foreign students. 

Of the various types of housing 
available for foreign students, it is our 
opinion that the most satisfactory, 
educationally and socially, is for one 
or two foreign students (or more, 
depending on the size of the house) 
to be lodged in a house with American 
students. This arrangement would 
seem to be the closest approximation 
of the ideal of having these students 
experience genuine American home 
life as part of a family, and it seems 
to be one which makes it somewhat 
easier for foreign students to increase 
their familiarity with the English 
language and to learn, by observation 
and by participation, American cus- 
toms and folkways. It avoids two 
disadvantages in the housing of stu- 
dents, namely, the formation of large 
international houses which are likely 
to be mere hotels, and the grouping 
together of members of a particular 
nationality or culture whose use of 
the native tongue, pursuit of native 
interests, and exclusive cultivation of 
students of the same nationality 
operate together to keep them from 
a variety of contacts with normal 
campus life which would enrich their 
classroom experiences. 
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It has been possible to achieve 
this ideal housing arrangement for 
most of the single foreign students 
here during the year 1951-52. Ina 
few cases we made arrangements 
which have proved almost as satis- 
factory as living with a family. 

An interesting adaptation of the 
international-house idea was made 
at the University of Minnesota for 
two years, 1946-48. At various times 
during that period as many as 
four carefully regulated international 
houses were operated within privately 
owned rooming houses. Under that 
arrangement, the householder agreed 
to leave the assignment of students 
to her house to the discretion of the 
director of the Student Housing 
Bureau. Each house was then filled 
with an equal number of American 
and foreign students, with no more 
than one or two representatives of 


any particular nationality in any one 
house. Each foreign student had 
either a single room or an American 


roommate. Where the facilities of 
the house were adequate (which was 
not the case in one or two of the 
houses), the interest on the part of 
both the foreign students and the 
American students was gratifying. 
_In one of the houses, a graduate 
counselor was employed for two 
quarters. He was available for indi- 
vidual counseling and orientation for 
all of the students and was active 
in planning and arranging social 
events which the foreign students 
particularly might take part in. 

The project as set up was experi- 
mental. Part of the plan was to 
have a resident counselor in each 
house. The project was not con- 
tinued after the first two years on 
a regularized basis because of the 
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inability to finance counselors in all 
the houses. 

The actual housing of an individual 
foreign student upon his arrival is a 
personalized service. The Student 
Housing Bureau operates with a 
staff of five full-time workers who 
visit continually in the homes where 
students are living, and one important 
phase of their work is the canvassing 
of householders through individual 
interviews to encourage them to 
accept foreign students. 

Placement, then, is not done on 
the basis of “Will you accept a 
foreign student?” but the student and 
householder are given a choice and 
neither is forced into what might be 
an unhappy situation. As a result of 
special preparation and advance work, 
the student is spared the frustration 
and embarrassment of having to 
tramp about searching for rooms, and 
in only a very few cases have foreign 
students received what they have 
later described as insulting treat- 
ment at the hands of prospective 
householders. 

Anyone who has labored with 
foreign students over the problem of 
where they are going to live will 
agree that for the most part they are 
much more conscious of and meticu- 
lous about surroundings in which 
they are to be housed than is the 
average American student. In many 
cases, they come with a Hollywood- 
created impression of the American 
standard of living and are not pre- 
pared for the drab, inadequate sort 
of facilities which often characterize 
a rooming-house for students com- 
mercially operated by non-university 
individuals. By the nature of their 
mission in this country, many foreign 
students are very carefully selected 
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and often come from upper economic 
and social levels within their own 
countries. Many of them are accus- 
tomed to luxurious standards of 
living. The average age is higher 
than the average age of American 
students, since two-thirds of them 
are graduate students. 

The age factor, the high level of 
competence, the determination to 
succeed in spite of language and 
cultural handicaps, and dependence 
on government funds or their own 
initiative to continue study all com- 
bine to lead the foreign student away 
from group housing—or any living 
arrangements that involve social con- 
tacts—into the comparative seclusion 
of a single room. Preferred, and 
in some cases demanded, the single 
room accomplishes the need for pri- 
vacy for study and a home away 
from home, but often defeats the 
progress toward increased understand- 
ing of language or social situations. 

Instances have been found where 
foreign students are at a loss to grasp 
the significance of the position of the 
landlady or the householder in an 
American rooming house. Their con- 
cept of a menial, a hotel keeper, or 
even a personal servant, conflicts 
with the wupper-middle-class  self- 
concept of the typical widowed house- 
holder or the younger married woman 
with a family who may have attended 
college herself. 

Of necessity, everyone who is con- 
cerned with the housing of foreign 
students finds himself learning tactful 
and kindly ways of describing to the 
uninitiated the intricacies and deli- 
cacies of the use of the bathroom. 
To the foreign student who from lack 
of experience does not know that 
bathtubs must be washed out after 
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using, that other roomers object to 
the bathing of feet in the washbowl, 
or that the bathroom walls are not 
constructed for ceremonial bathing, 
some explanations must be made. In 
a large rooming house where many 
students have early classes, it is 
sometimes difficult for a foreign stu- 
dent to accustom himself to seeing 
two or three men shaving at the 
same time, and the alien who upsets 
this split-second schedule in the morn- 
ing by locking the door and leisurely 
making his preparations for the day 
has often a difficult lesson in accom- 
modation and adaptation to learn. 

An analysis of complaints lodged 
by and against foreign students was 
made by Miss Carol Lutey, formerly 
of the staff of the Student Housing 
Bureau. It is her conclusion that 
“while a certain amount of increase 
or recurrence of prejudice occurs as 
a result of unfavorable interaction 
between foreign students and Ameri- 
can householders, this amount is 
actually small.”” She also found that 
in cases where a householder was 
coerced into accepting a foreign stu- 
dent, the acceptance tended not to 
be genuine and difficulty arose. She 
discovered, moreover, in this study 
that no one group of foreign students 
has a preponderance of complaints 
either against them or by them. In 
other words, adaptation to living con- 
ditions seems, as might be expected, to 
be a matter of individual temperament 
and adaptability rather than of cul- 
tural or national background. 

In an effort to forestall some of the 
complaints against foreign students 
and those made by them, the Foreign 


3“ An Analysis of by and against 


Foreign Students.” Unpublished manuscript on 
file in the office of the Student Housing Bureau, 
University of Minnesota, 1948. 
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Student Advisers’ Office, with the 
co-operation of staff members from 
the Student Housing Bureau, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, 
Student Employment Bureau, Office 
of Admissions and Records, Bureau 
of Loans and Scholarships, the Grad- 
uate School, and the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., has developed a special 
orientation program for foreign stu- 
dents, beginning the first week in 
September and continuing weekly 
until the end of the first week of 
school. In discussion meetings and 
around the luncheon table students 
from other lands get tips and sug- 
gestions that will help them adjust 
to the campus and community in 
which they find themselves strange 
and uneasy. They meet staff and 
faculty and have the opportunity to 
ask the many questions which arise 
in connection with housing, registra- 
tion, and other essential activities. 

In conclusion, it may be stated 
that the housing of foreign students 
will continue to require all the 
ingenuity and skill that a highly 
trained counselor possesses. Housing 
of foreign students will require more 
individualized service and time and 
effort per placement than will the 
housing of most American students. 

Foreign students need a great deal 
of orientation and explanation of 
financial matters, social customs, 
traditions, and taboos. They will 
grasp the fact that their adaptability 
or lack of it will react to the credit or 
discredit of foreign students in gen- 
eral, and many of them will take an 
active interest in that program. 

It must be remembered that the 
primary approach of the University 
in dealing with foreign students is not 
their Americanization, but rather 
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that they are here for education, 
usually of a specific kind, and that 
their advantage, and the greatest 
contribution to the international 
understanding and good will which is 
basic to any program of student 
exchange, will be fostered if an active 
program is carried on to acquaint 
these students with all aspects of 
American life. This involves atten- 
tion to a social program for foreign 
students, and an opportunity for them 
to visit different types of homes and 
to see a variety of activities, indus- 
tries, and organizations in operation. 

The housing of foreign students 
involves very active co-operation with 
a number of agencies. At Minnesota, 
we have found that very close 
co-operation and exchange of informa- 
tion with the Adviser to Foreign 
Students in the Office of the Dean of 
Students is mutually beneficial. Fre- 
quently, representatives of both offices 
meet with a foreign student in order 
to do a more thorough job of orienta- 
tion and education to existing housing 
facilities. 


Professional Preparation of 
College Teachers’ 


In developing a program of pre- 
service education for college teachers, 
certain assumptions will, of necessity, 
have to be made. The prospective 
teacher should be an excellent candi- 
date for college teaching. He should 
be a master of his subject. His 
scholarship in allied areas should be 
sufficient to meet effectively such 
demands as his teaching needs will 
make upon him in these areas. 


'Reported by L. O. Brockman, President, 
Northern Montana State College. 
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Since actions commonly begin in 
the emotions of men, it is important 
that college teachers develop an 
attitude of enthusiasm for young 
people, for their subject specialty, 
and for the profession itself, to the 
end that the love of learning will 
become one of the major goals of 
all students. A pre-service prepara- 
tion, imperative for college teachers, 
should include: 


Understanding of the purposes of educa- 
tion ina democracy. Whatever pattern 
or purposes of education may be 
followed, it is essential that these be 
reflected in the daily work of the college 
teacher. 

Knowledge of the problems of higher 
education in general and of the institu- 
tion of which the teacher is a staff 
member in particular. He should know 
and understand general administrative 
procedures. He should feel keenly 


the importance of interdepartmental 


co-operation as contrasted with the 
sanctity of a given department. He 
should be ready to evaluate new 
combinations of areas of learning which 
are intended to meet changes in occupa- 
tional preparation and the increasing 
responsibilities of world citizenship. 
Understanding the students—their needs, 
genetic development, motives, drives, 
and individual differences. The teacher 
should understand and practice the 
basic principles of guidance. At least 
he should understand the positive prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene, so that his lack 
of knowledge may not contribute to the 
development of personality disorders 
in students. He should be aware of 
community resources, both public and 
private, for the treatment of nervous 
disorders or for general-health referrals. 
Insight into the ways in which people 
learn and otherwise respond to efforts 
to help improve their satisfaction in 
living. The college teacher needs to 
realize fully that, while he may teach 
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students in groups, learning is always 
individual. The good teacher starts 
with the student where he is, not 
where he thinks he ought to be. He 
needs to know and to apply the most 
workable principles of learning in his 
teaching. 

Knowledge of, and experience in, the art 
of teaching in the area for which 
preparation is made. This involves: 
Experience in the use of teaching 
techniques to make the subject under- 
standable to the learner such as 
demonstrations, experiments, panel dis- 
cussions, maps, silent or sound pictures, 
field trips, and lectures. 

Observation of good teaching in college 
subjects. Watching others is one way 
of learning, but it must be emphasized 
that really good practices must be seen 
in operation in order that the best 
techniques can be developed by the 
prospective teacher. It is, of course, 
generally recognized that one should 
not teach exactly as someone else does, 
but adaptation of another’s technique 
can be made by the beginning teacher. 
To aid in the observation of others, a 
check list of qualities and practices 
might well be worked out in advance. 
Full responsibility for one class for one 
quarter or semester under careful 
supervision of a staff member compe- 
tent in subject-matter and in teaching 
methods. The supervising teacher 
should know the fundamental prin- 
ciples of supervision, avoid petty 
personal criticism, and understand 
good counseling procedures. Planning 
lectures, demonstrations, or discussions 
involves skill in organization in order 
that proper attention may be given to 
orientation, aims, student and teacher 
activities, materials and equipment, and 
evaluation. Student teaching should 
give the candidate not only a further 
mastery of subject-matter and the 
skills of teaching but also a deep 
respect for and pride in teaching as a 
profession. 


A clear picture of the principles that 
apply to his field of specialization and 
the problems it involves. Without 
this, education tends to create a 
hopeless confusion in the minds of 
students. 

Understanding of, and experience in, 
evaluative techniques such as objective 
tests, rating scales, cumulative records. 
The nature, construction, interpreta- 
tion, advantages, and limitations of 
each appraisal device used should be 
clearly understood. Minimum skills 
in the use of measures of central 
tendencies or dispersion should also be 
acquired. Limitations of the use of 
the normal distribution curve in mark- 
ing need to be studied. 


More effective teaching should be 
continually developed. Much atten- 
tion has been given to in-service 
programs in the elementary and 
secondary areas but little in the 
colleges. Many principles and prac- 
tices utilized in pre-service education 
will find application here, but the 
following points should receive specific 
attention: 


Orientation to his job is essential to the 
success of the new teacher. Orientation 
meetings, such as seminars, coffee 
hours, teas, or departmental conversa- 
tions, should acquaint the new staff 
member with administrative procedures 
and techniques, the building of morale, 
the availability of supplementary teach- 
ing materials and devices, the library 
service, the philosophy of the institu- 
tion, and new trends in education. 
The quality of these orientation pro- 
grams should be such that regularly 
employed staff members will want to 
attend for reorientation and inspiration. 

Visitation of staff members within or 
without the department should be 
planned and utilized to the fullest 
extent. It would be helpful to extend 
these visitations to other near-by 
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institutions where there may be teachers 
of unusual competence. Such observa- 
tions could be on an individual or group 
basis. The sharing of experiences by 
staff members ought to be most fruitful 
if it is well planned and follow-up 
evaluation made of the procedure. 


Seminars or faculty meetings should 


cover problems faced by teachers. Too 
often faculty meetings have been of a 
routine, deadening nature. They need 
not be this way. Whether the faculty 
meeting or group conference has posi- 
tive or negative value in a program of © 
in-service education depends primarily 
upon the purposes which such meetings 
are to serve. Interest and enthusiasm 
should come from meetings which are 
planned democratically to discuss sig- 
nificant issues, to talk over group 
activities, or to analyze significant 
research. Specific attacks upon prob- 
lems of teaching techniques, new 
methods, the use of visual aids, 
discussion methods, direction of field 
trips, use of specialized equipment, 
bases for marking, and student counsel- 
ing should serve to focus the teacher’s 
attention on matters which are of 
daily concern to college teachers. The 
techniques of group dynamics on the 
adult level need to be studied and 
utilized increasingly by faculties. 


Evaluation and re-evaluation of courses 


and programs by the faculty and the 
students can help greatly in in-service 
growth of faculty members. “Dead 
wood” should be kept at a minimum. 
Follow-up studies of students who have 
graduated and have been in the field 
one, three, five, ten, or more years 
should help college staffs to keep their 
courses and curriculums up to date. 
The discussion of the results of research 
studies should aid in this work also. 


Outside consultants should be used for 


specific services. Administrative lead- 
ership has the responsibility of con- 
stantly synchronizing local needs with 
outside specialized consultant services. 
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Attendance at state, regional, national, or 
even international meetings by staff 
members, new or old, helps to broaden 
their horizon, gives them a feeling of 
importance, keeps them abreast of 
their fields of specialization. Not to 
be discounted are the feelings of 
fellowship and friendship which develop 
through these meetings. Often through 
personal contacts regional or inter- 
institutional group projects can be 
developed and carried out. 

Academic promotion as the reward for 
effective teaching should be the concern 
of the administrative officers, along 
with co-operation in allowing absence 
for visitation, postdoctoral study, and 
attendance at meetings; financial assist- 
ance in providing materials, equipment, 
and consultants; and consideration in 
keeping the teaching-loads_ within 
reason. 


The individual himself is respon- 
sible for much of his in-service train- 
ing. Activities which college teachers 
may undertake personally include 
planned study, student rating, and 
participation in professional organiza- 
tions. The individual’s responsibility 
is evidenced by the assertion that 


the most comprehensive program of 
in-service education will be of little value 
unless each member of the staff recognizes 
its importance and participates whole- 
heartedly in it. There is no place in 
higher education in the years ahead for 
the college teacher who smugly assumes 
he cannot improve his teaching or the 
quality of his research product.? 


It may be said in general that 


the qualities the individual faculty mem- 
ber should possess include sound scholar- 
ship, professional competence, a clear 
concept of the réle of higher education in 
society, broad humanistic understanding, 


*Higher Education for American Democracy: 
the Report of the Presidents’ Commission on Higher 
Education. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1948. Vol. IV, “Staffing Higher Education,” p. 45. 
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a lively curiosity, a sincere interest in 
research, insight into motivation, and a 
sympathetic, intelligent understanding of 
young people.* 

College administrators and their 
faculties should formulate more clearly 
the specifications for college teachers. 
Graduate schools, on their part, 
should study the requirements pro- 
posed by college administrators and 
arrange courses to meet these require- 
ments. In fact, each graduate school 
might well publish a statement of its 
policies and practices in this impor- 
tant area, indicating the care with 
which the candidates who wish to 
prepare for college teaching are 
chosen, the differences between the 
curriculums for prospective college 
teachers and those designed to 


develop competent research workers, 
and compentencies required of pro- 
spective colle “ee teachers. Upon the 


completion of the graduate program 
for preparation to teach on the 
college level, a credential certifying 
competence to teach should be issued 
by the college or university. 


Suggestions for College 
Teachers’ 


The statement has been made that 
“if we are to teach Johnny, we must 
first learn Johnny.” The remark 
was made with reference to ele- 
mentary-school Johnnies, but it is 
no less true when applied to higher 
education. The field of psychology 
can contribute some suggestive ob- 
servations that will aid every teacher 
in doing a better job. It is to be 


30p. cit., 

Robert Scriven Carter, Associate 
Professor, Department of Psychology, Denison 
University. 
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taken for granted that teaching has 
at least two fundamental purposes: 
first, to assist each student toward con- 
tinuing self-improvement and mainte- 
nance of a healthy, integrated, and 
growing personality; and, second, to 
help create and stimulate those 
changes within a student which 
eventuate in the attainment of the 
specific objectives for a particular 
course or area. 

Teachers of college classes must 
consider their students as boys and 
girls in late adolescence; they must 
understand the main factors in the 
developmental picture during the 
years, roughly, from seventeen to 
twenty-four. Unless they do, their 
work is likely to go badly because 
they will be unable to adjust it 
adequately to the abilities and char- 
acteristics of their students. 

Writers on the subject of adoles- 
cence usually list seven criteria by 
which a teacher may judge a stu- 
dent’s progress toward maturity. 
Chronologically, these are: release 
from family supervision, establish- 
ment of heterosexual interests, prepa- 
ration for a vocation, narrowing of 
intellectual interests to those few 
that will be permanent, concentration 
of emotional interest upon one person, 
development of enough tolerance to 
live without too much friction, and 
acquisition of a philosophy of life. 
Of these criteria, release from family 
supervision and the establishment of 
heterosexual interests have been to 
some extent accomplished by the 
time the student enters college. Fresh- 
men, on the other hand, have made 
little headway in the other five 
directions. 

The college group may be found 
individually typified in phases of this 
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level of development ranging from 
those identifying the eariy adolescent 
to those which mark the more mature 
young adult. In general, however, 
the college teacher must recognize, 
encourage, and guide certain char- 
acteristics found in a typical college 
group. A student will show a drive 
toward the establishment of satis- 
factory social acceptance, prestige, 
and recognition within his group; he 
will also exhibit a drive toward 
acquiring that realization of personal 
security the lack of which is the 
common cause of tensions, conflicts, 
and maladjustments frequently en- 
countered at this level. 

The typical college student will 
have the heightened self-consciousness 
evidenced by concern for personal 
appearance which rises from a lack 
of self-confidence, mingled with the 
problem of heterosexual adjustments. 
He will show a narrowing of recrea- 
tional and intellectual interests and 
the gradual emergence of those habits 
which mark increasing self-control. 
He will need to show normal progres- 
sion in the later stages of that 
developmental process beginning with 
complete self-centeredness and cul- 
minating in practical socialization. 
He must be guided in the direction 
of wise employment of those char- 
acteristic surges to the heights of 
altruism and idealism which mark 
this level. He must have counseling 
in the common desire to select and 
prepare for an adequate vocation; he 
must have encouragement and guid- 
ance in the development of a maturing 
spirit of understanding and tolerance. 
The student will need additional help 
in the acquisition of a sense of 
individual and mature responsibility 
for his acts. 
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The problems of late adolescence 
seem to fall into six general areas; 
physical, mental, and emotional prob- 
lems; social life; moral and social 
attitudes; and mental hygiene. Phys- 
ically, the college age is the healthiest 
age, but many problems arise from 
the effects of rapid growth and 
deformity. The teacher must recog- 
nize these difficulties and, wherever 
necessary, see to it that the student 
receives proper medical attention. 
Up to college entrance, students have 
been homogeneous. Their range of 
ability will probably widen. It must 
be remembered that students of 
college age are superior to younger 
students in performance but fall 
below them in comparison with the 
achievements of adult groups with 
similar potential. 

College students are less emotional 
than children but are more emotional 
than adults. Social situations precip- 
itate greater emotionalism. Char- 
acteristic fears in school situations 
are: fear of reciting, fear of examina- 
tions, and fear of instructors. 

There is little experimental evi- 
dence to show that, on the average, 
socially active students are poor 
academic performers. The chief prob- 
lem is that the student most in need 
of social experience and participation 
usually remains a social “‘isolate.”’ 

Later adolescence is the level at 
which altruism and idealism reach 
their height. There is not much 
evidence to show that present higher 
learning has definitely changed the 
basic attitudes of students during 
the four years of college experience. 
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College students are apparently as 
healthy mentally as other comparable 
groups. In general, college experi- 
ence is a healthy mental and emo- 
tional experience. 

Well-established psychological prin- 
ciples indicate the desirability of 
certain instructional procedures. The 
teacher must establish genuine rap- 
port with the student. This rela- 
tionship involves the development in 
the student of confidence and the 
discovery of common areas of under- 
standing and appreciation—not a 
complete descent to an involvement 
in the social, emotional, and recrea- 
tional pattern characteristic of this 
age group. At all times, in so far as 
circumstances permit, the individual 
and his needs should be considered. | 
Plan and teach with the basic drives 
and goals of students constantly in 
mind. Distinguish between causes 
and symptoms in student problems. 
To treat symptoms as ends is to treat 
problems ineffectively and at times 
unjustly. It is easier to teach by 
example. Possess an honest belief in 
the value of teaching. 

Plan and teach in conscious con- 
formity to established principles of 
basic learning as adapted to this 
particular age level. Teach interest- 
ingly, but avoid selecting those prob- 
lems which demand only primary 
interest. Teach meaningfully for the 
student. Avoid teaching facts and 
concepts as isolated entities. Con- 
stantly relate to ,context in reality. 
Avoid the use of sarcasm, dis- 
crimination, and childish disciplinary 
measures. 
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Iw rerurw for America’s Marshall 
Aid, Great Britain has decided to say 
“thank you” by setting up twelve 
annual Marshall scholarships to Brit- 
ish universities for American students. 
Winners of the scholarships will receive 
£600 a year, together with an allow- 
ance for transatlantic travel. Married 
men will receive an additional £200 
a year. Scholarships will be tenable 
for two to three years at any British 
University and are open to men and 
women up to the age of thirty who 
have graduated from a university in 
the United States and are nominated 
by the selection committees in this 


country. 


Tue Cornell University Associates 
has been organized to promote closer 
partnership between Cornell and busi- 
ness and industry. Firms elected to 
membership will become eligible to 
benefit from the resources of the 
nineteen academic divisions of the 
Univers:ty and seven interdepart- 
mental research centers. Seven com- 
panies have been admitted as charter 
members. 


Five new engineering courses have 
been added to the first- and second- 
year engineering curriculums at the 
University of California at Davis. 
Two of the courses are for Freshmen 
enrolled for the 1952-53 academic 
year and cover engineering drawing, 
first semester, and descriptive geome- 
try, second semester. The remaining 
three new courses will be added for 


the 1953-54 academic year and cover 
advanced engineering drawing and 
elementary metallurgy for the first 
semester and statics for the second 
semester. 


Tue program at Yale University for 
the Master of Arts in Teaching has 
been expanded to include preparation 
of highly qualified teachers for foreign- 
language instruction in elementary 
schools. 


Duaine the fall semester, students 
in guidance in the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Buffalo, will be 
given an opportunity to gain practical 
experience in the schools and agencies 
of Buffalo and near-by communities. 
The new course, called Supervised 
Field Experience, is intended to bridge 
the gap between classroom studies 
and actual work of the professional 
guidance worker. 


A wew $20,000 electron microscope 
capable of magnifications more than 
60,000 times has been purchased by 
the University of Pennsylvania for 
use in cancer research. The purchase 
was made possible by a special grant 
from the United States Public Health 
Service in support of the cancer 
research work of Dr. Dale Rex 
Coman, professor of experimental 


pathology in the School of Medicine. 


Twenty engineering institutes de- 
signed to provide technical training in 
engineering fields will be held on the 
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University of Wisconsin campus dur- 
ing the current academic year. Spon- 
sored jointly by the Extension Division 
and the College of Engineering, the 
institutes will be staffed by specialists 
from the University’s engineering 
faculties, co-operating industries, and 
affiliated concerns. 


Tue University of Ceylon, Per- 
adeniya, offers two fellowships cover- 
ing tuition, board, and double room 
to graduate students for the academic 
year beginning June, 1953. Male 
candidates are preferred. The fields 
of study suggested are Pali and 
Buddhism, Indian philosophy, eco- 
nomics, geography, history of Ceylon, 
and sociology. All lectures, except 
a few in Oriental languages, are given 
in English. For field work in the 
villages some knowledge of Singhalese 
or Tamil would be required. Appli- 
cations, on forms to be secured from 
the United States Student Program 
of the Institute of International 
Education, must be filed, with all 
supporting documents, not later than 


January 15, 1953. 


Tae Thirteenth Annual Open Con- 
test for research studies in the field of 
business education completed between 
January 1, 1952, and December 31, 
1952, has been announced by Delta Pi 
Epsilon, national graduate fraternity 
in business education. The contest 
closes on February 15, 1953. Mas- 
ters’ and Doctors’ theses and inde- 
pendent studies are eligible and may 
be submitted for consideration. The 
Committee is especially interested in 
studies which are of significance to 
business educators. Participation is 
not limited to members of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. Contestants are invited to 
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forward their studies, express prepaid, 
to the chairman of the Research 
Award Committee, H. G. Enterline, 
School of Business, Indiana University. 


Har of the sophomore class of 
Harvard College is participating in 
the new program of “group tutorial” 
.ad advising centered in the upper- 
class residences and in the Non- 
resident Student Center. They are 
men majoring in the five biggest 
fields of study in the College: history, 
government, economics, social rela- 
tions, and English. Within each 
House, Sophomores specializing in 
each of these fields will be formed 
into teams of four to six men for 
bi-weekly discussions with faculty 
members throughout the year. The 
faculty leader of each discussion 
group will serve as faculty adviser 
of the men in the group. The five 
big departments are arranging to 
give individual tutoring or group 
tutorial work for all their third-year 
students also. These tutorial groups 
will also be House-centered so far as 
possible, but students having special 
interests within their fields of con- 
centration will be assigned to the 
tutors best qualified in their special 
subjects. 


The Joint Industry Board of the 
New York City electrical industry 
recently awarded six-year scholar- 
ships, covering a course of study 
leac‘ng to professional degrees in 
engineering, medicine, and dentistry, 
to twelve scns and daughters of elec- 
trical workers who entered Barnard 
and Columbia Colleges last fall. 
Also, two graduate scholarships, cover- 
ing the cost of tuition for three years 
at medical school, were awarded to 
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sons of electrical workers who re- 
ceived their A.B. degrees from Colum- 
bia College at commencement. When 
this plan is in full operation, it is 
expected that more than one hundred 
children of the members of Local 3, 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, A. F. of L., will be 
studying at Columbia College, Barn- 
ard College, the Columbia School of 
Engineering, and various medical and 
dental schools. 

This scholarship program, which 
was developed in 1949 by Harry Van 
Arsdale, Jr., business manager of 
Local 3, in co-operation with the 
Joint Industry Board and Lawrence 
H. Chamberlain, dean of Columbia 
College, provided for graduate work 
in electrical engineering. The pro- 
gram was expanded in 1951 to include 
undergraduate scholarships to Colum- 
bia and Barnard and to provide 
funds for graduate study in medicine 
and dentistry. The scholarships now 
provide tor a liberal-arts course at 

Columbia College or Barnard, fol- 
lowed by graduate study. It is 
expected that sixteen scholarships 
will become available each year when 
the full program is under way. The 
entire program represents a minimum 
endowment of $1,400,000 to Columbia. 
Within three years it is expected that 
the scholarships will be supporting at 
least 96 students attending Columbia 
and in graduate schools. During the 
past academic year eight scholarship 
students were enrolled at Columbia 
College, four of whom have achieved 
academic honors. 


Projects to which the Edward W. 
Hazen Foundation has contributed 
during the past two years include: 
the preparation and publication of 
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a series of essays on religion in college 
teaching, a survey of selected general- 
education programs, a study of the 
long-range effects of study by foreign 
students in American colleges, the 
preparation of college teaching mate- 
rials on the world’s leading religions, a 
survey of programs for the integration 
of racial and religious groups in 
college and university communities, 
and the improvement of relations 
between college teachers and _ stu- 
dents. During these two years 
the Foundation has made fellowship 
awards to students in six Oriental 
countries for study in American uni- 
versities and colleges. 


To orrser the critical nursing short- 
age, University Hospitals of Cleveland 
have initiated a plan by which stu- 
dents at the Frances Payne Bolton 
School of Nursing of Western Reserve 
University will receive free tuition 
and maintenance for their basic pro- 
gram if the students agree to work at 
general nursing duties in the hospitals 
for a year following their graduation 
at the prevailing salary rates. The 
grants amount to a subsidy covering 
tuition and full maintenance for a 
32-month basic program leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Nursing or the Master of Nursing at 
the University. Tuition for this pro- 
gram is $800. Minimum require- 
ments for this subsidy include two 
years of college work, with laboratory 
courses in chemistry and biology. 

A similar plan for graduate nurses 
has been worked out by the hospitals 
and the Frances Payne Bolton School 
of Nursing in which nurses employed 
on a full-time basis at University 
Hospitals will be given free tuition 
awards for graduate study at the 
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School of Nursing. Six months’ con- 
tinuous employment makes a nurse 
eligible for free tuition for one three- 
hour course in the School of Nursing; 
two years’ service, for free tuition 
for one full-semester program of 15 
hours; and three years’ service, for 
free tuition for ‘two full-semester 
programs of 15 hours each. Tuition 
for these courses will be paid by 
University Hospitals. In return for 
eight days’ work a month at $1.40 
an hour, students will be offered 
full use of dormitory facilities at cost. 
The work schedule would include 
three week ends and two other days 
or evenings, arranged not to interfere 
with classes. 


Girrs to higher education reached 
an all-time high in 1950-51 according 
to a study of gifts and bequests to 51 
colleges and universities, recently 
issued by the John Price Jones 
Company, Inc., fund-raising con- 
sultants. This study, which has been 
carried on annually by the Company 
for 31 years, serves as an index 
of philanthropic support for higher 
education. 

Gifts to the §1 institutions, included 
in the study totaled $88,235,000 in 
1950-51, the greatest amount reported 
since the inception of the study, and 
an increase of 14.35 per cent over the 
previous year. Bequests to the same 
§1 institutions decreased 39.5 per 
cent in the year. The total of gifts 
and bequests was $109,759,000—a 
decline from the previous year, but 
far beyond the total of $27,834,000 
reported in 1920-21, or the annual 
average total of $54,971,000 for the 
past 31 years. 

The contributions of the living 
have always constituted the greater 
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part of annual philanthropy to higher 
education. The 1950-51 gifts formed 
four-fifths of the total philanthropy— 
the highest proportion in any of the 
31 years. In 1949-50 gifts consti- 
tuted 68.4 per cent of the total 
and during the five-year period— 
1945 to 1950—gifts made up 74 per 
cent of the whole. 

Eleven leading institutions received 
42.6 per cent of the total gifts in 
1950-51. These same _ institutions 
received $3.7 per cent of the 1949-50 _ 
total. This change may indicate a 
trend toward wider distribution in 
giving. Heading the list of bene- 
ficiaries in 1950-51, among 28 larger 
colleges and universities, were: Yale, 
with $10,488,000; Harvard, $9,876,000; 
M.I.T., $9,145,000; Columbia, $5,904,- 
ooo, and Chicago, $5, 865,000. Among 
the 14 smaller institutions, the three 
leaders were Wabash, $963,000; Trin- 
ity, $880,000; and Williams, $738,000. 
The three leaders of the nine women’s 
colleges in 1950-51 were Smith, 
$1,124,000; Wellesley, $1,048,000; and 
Vassar, $796,000. 


Worx leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Education was offered by 
Arizona State College for the first 
time during the past summer session. 
The program is designed to provide 
experience for a variety of workers in 


the broad field of education. Each 
student selects one of the following 
major fields of study: school admin- 
istration and supervision, elementary 
education, secondary education, or 
guidance. Requirements for the degree 
include a minimum of seventy-five 
semester-hours of course work beyond 
the Bachelor’s degree, a comprehen- 
sive exploratory examination, a thesis, 
and a final oral examination. 
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-Editorial-Comments - 


Detroit Provides an Example 
HE educational and cultural 
I agencies of metropolitan De- 
troit, in developing their pian 
for the establishment and operation 
of a noncommercial educational tele- 
vision station, are providing a fine 
example for other communities. 

Everyone recognizes that the edu- 
cational possibilities of television are 
tremendous. Most educators are 
agreed that we should not leave 
educational and cultural programs 
entirely in the hands of commercial 
stations, but should establish and 
operate noncommercial stations. The 
action of the Federal Communications 
Commission a few months ago allo- 
cating 242 channels for noncom- 
mercial stations has made their 
establishment legally possible. 

The difficulties, however, are very 
great. The construction and opera- 
tion of a television station is very 
expensive; few educational institu- 
tions are in a position to carry this 
cost alone. In the typical community 
there is only one channel allocated 
to noncommercial educational use; 
at the same time there are a number 
of agencies—schools, colleges, muse- 
ums, libraries, and so on—that are 
interested in educational telecasting. 
The solution to the problem, obvi- 
ously, is a plan under which the 
program time and the cost can be 
shared. 

Detroit has developed such a plan. 
It calls for the creation of a nonprofit 
corporation, the Detroit Educational 
Television Foundation, to own and 
operate the station. The corporation 


will be controlled by a board of 
fifteen trustees; members of the board 
will be appointed by the mayor of 
Detroit on nomination of the General 
Committee and serve for five-year 
terms, three terms expiring each 
year. The trustees will not only 
control the station but will undertake 
to raise funds from foundations and 
other donors. 

The General Committee is made 
up of representatives of the institu- 
tions and agencies interested in, and 
contributing to, the establishment 
and operation of the station. At 
present these are: Cranbrook Acad- 
emy of Arts, Cranbrook Institute of 
Science, Detroit Historical Museum, 
Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit 
Institute of Technology, Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, Detroit public schools, 
Edison Institute, Marygrove College, 
Mercy College, parochial schools of 
the Archdiocese of Detroit, public 
nonurban schools of Wayne County, 
public-school systems in near-by com- 
munities, the University of Detroit, 
and Wayne University. Others may 
be added by majority vote of the 
General Committee. Each institu- 
tion, agency, or group of institutions 
or agencies appoints one member to 
the Committee, who serves at the 
will of the appointing agency. In 
addition to nominating members of 
the Board of Trustees, the General 
Committee is to “review, at least 
annually, the operations of the tele- 
vision station, and . . . make recom- 
mendations with reference thereto.” 

An Operations Committee will 
operate the station “subject to the 
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approval of the Trustees.” This 
committee is to “determine program 
schedule balance and allocation of 
program time and regularly review 
matters of program content.” It 
will be responsible for the routine 
operation of the station, but “no 
major departures in policy or expan- 
sion of operations shall be authorized 
by this Committee without prior 
approval of the Trustees.” 

The Operations Committee is to 
consist of not more than nine mem- 
bers, each representing an institution 
or group of institutions. Each uni- 
versity or college “committed to 
using the television station as a part 
of its television teaching and training 
curriculum” is to have a representa- 
tive on the Committee, provided 
that there are to be no more than 
three college or university repre- 
sentatives. The public libraries, the 


museums, the Detroit public schools, 
the metropolitan area public schools 
outside Detroit, and the nonpublic 
elementary and secondary schools in 
and around Detroit are each to have 


one representative. Any remaining 
representatives are to be chosen by the 
other institutions co-operating in 
the program. Members of the Opera- 
tions Committee are appointed by 
the Board of Trustees on recom- 
mendation of the institutions con- 
cerned, and each member serves at 
the pleasure of the institution or 
institutions that he represents. No 
trustee can be a member of the 
Operations Committee. 

Each of the agencies will determine 
its own program participation, subject 
to the authority of the Operations 
Committee to allocate program time. 
No institution will have any financial 
costs beyond those of its own programs. 
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The plan outlined in the preceding 
paragraphs has not yet been put in 
operation. It has been co-operatively 
developed over a period of several 
months and has already been approved 
by more than half of the prospective 
member institutions. We can expect 
that it will be put into operation 
within a relatively short time. 

The plan is noteworthy in that it 
offers a practicable means whereby 
interested agencies can share both 
the cost and the control of pro- 
graming. The latter is not less 
important than the former. It is 
expected that in a good many localities 
an existing agency, such as a uni- 
versity or a public-school system, 
rather than a newly created corpora- 
tion, will be the station licensee, and 
will plan to make the station available 
to other agencies. It is to be hoped 
that in every such case the licensee 
will see to it that other agencies 
which want to use the station have 
opportunity to participate fully in 
over-all policy formation and program 
planning. 

The Detroit plan provides, not a 
model to be copied exactly by other 
communities, but an example of the 
way educational and cultural agencies 
in a community can meet the chal- 
lenge of educational television. Recog- 
nizing this, the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television, which rep- 
resents a number of national organiza- 
tions, has asked permission to send 
copies of the articles of incorporation 
and by-laws of the Detroit Educa- 
tional Television Foundation to inter- 
ested persons throughout the nation. 
These will no doubt have a great 
influence on developments elsewhere. 
Congratulations to Detroit on its 
leadership in this field. 

R.H. E. 
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Fair, Fudicious, and Pre-eminent 


Yate an Epucationat His- 
TORY, 1871-1921, by George Wilson 
Pierson. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale Press, 1952. xvi+ 

. $6.00. 

Tre frst volume of Mr. Pierson’s long- 
anticipated history of modern Yale 1s 
now at hand. The story covers the 

riod from 1871 to the aftermath of the 

First World War. It is based on ex- 

haustive research in a wealth of hitherto 

unexplored materials, and it is a story 
that takes on special significance by 
reason of the thoughtful analysis of edu- 
cational problems to which almost every 
page testifies. Although Mr. Pierson’s 
underlying presuppositions are apparent, 
his account is marked by judiciousness 
and by fairness to the various points of 
view that affected the basic decisions 
made during these decades at Yale. 

- No scholar can have any doubt that 

here is a study which, for all these 

reasons, as well as for the easy, graceful 
style of writing, takes a place second 
to none in the literature of the history of 

American higher education. 

The organization of the book deserves 
special commendation. Mr. Pierson has 
solved satisfactorily some of the most 
difficult problems that baffle every his- 
torian of a college or university. He 
preserves an admirable balance between 
the chronological and the topical or 
analytical approaches, and he keeps his 
text moving by relegating to lucid and 
functional appendixes data which would 
have bogged down his pages and confused 
his readers. One learns precisely just 
what happened at Yale, what was done 
to preserve the traditional values, what 
was done to meet new demands and 
pressures, and what the outcome was of 
the successive compromises and adjust- 
ments. The reader will also feel that he 
has a firsthand acquaintance, not only 
with the educational problems Yale 
shared in common with other institu- 
tions, but also with the leading teachers 


and with the great presidents and deans— 
Porter, Dwight, Hadley, Jones, and 
others. At the same time the organiza- 
tion clearly reveals not only the develo 
ment of the educational program but the 
management of Yale, its relations with 
its alumni and constituency. Nor is the 
education of the Yale undergraduate by 
campus activities neglected. 

But this is not all. For, without 
violating his obligations as an historian, 
Mr. Pierson presents a thesis. In brief, 
it is the proposition that Yale succeeded 
in considerable measure in harmonizing 
the conflicting values of its past with the 
pressures and demands of a rapidly 
changing America, and that in so doing 
it preserved old ideals and purposes 
within new organizations functional to 
new obligations. Thus, Mr. Pierson 
maintains, Yale exerted an influence on 
American higher education beyond the 
confines of New Haven. I have, of 
course, oversimplified the statement of 
the thesis, for Mr. Pierson’s story makes 
abundantly clear the conflicting currents 
and interests within Yale itself. He 
indicates the ground that was lost as well 
as that which was gained. And he shows 
that the conflict between quality and 
quantity, so basic in American culture, 
was not always resolved with complete 
satisfaction to everyone concerned. But 
the thesis itself is quite convincing, if one 
accepts his underlying presuppositions. 
Even if he does not, no reader can come 
away from this history without a deeper 
understanding of almost everything he 
regards as basic in the educational 
enterprise. 

Many may not completely accept 
Mr. Pierson’s contention that Yale is 
essentially democratic, both in its man- 
agement and in its student life. To me, 
the democracy that is revealed resembles 
the Greek ideal of a democracy in which 
aristocrats alone enjoy equality. Nor 
will some readers be too clear about 
Sheffield’s story, which seems to be 
treated in a peripheral way. There are 
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specific and very enlightening com- 

arisons with what was happening at 
nae and occasional references, even, 
to a few other institutions. This keeps 
the treatment from being completely 

arochial, yet I wish that still more had 
soi done in this matter. One can have 
only praise for the brilliant characteriza- 
tions of some of Yale’s great teachers. 
Yet one can also wish that more attention 
had been given to just what they taught. 
And though I am not sure whether it 
’ could be done, I could also wish, in view 
of the great emphasis placed on Yale’s 
scheme of training character, of team 
play, and of inculcating ethical values and 
ideals, that Mr. Pierson had attempted 
to indicate just what this emphasis meant 
in the later lives of Yale men and in the 
communities in which they worked and 
lived. It is true that he does touch on 
this in the very fine treatment of Yale 
during the First World War, but, in 
another and perhaps even more important 
sense, this is an aspect of the apne 


that one would like to know more about. 

I hope that students of American 

intellectual life will not ge this volume 
t 


on their bookshelves after skimming it, 
as I imagine they have done with the few 
hictesioa! studies of institutions of higher 
learning that may be compared in 
research and in scope with this study. 
And I cannot urge too strongly that 
college and university teachers, admin- 
istrators, and all others seriously inter- 
ested in higher education take time to 
read this book. Mr. Pierson has placed 
not only Yale men but everyone inter- 
ested in American learning and in 
American values deeply in debt, and the 
debt may be best discharged by taking 
seriously into account what he has 
here done. 
Curti 
University of Wisconsin 


A Well-seasoned Introduction 


THe Sprrir or WesTERN PuHILosopHy, 
by Newton P. Stallknecht and Robert 8. 
yer New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, Inc., 1960. 
xxiv+540 pp. $4.75. 

his is a well-seasoned introduction 
which carefully avoids the superficiality 


of some elementary textbooks and the 


abstruseness of others. The authors do 
not try to exhibit the novelties of philos- 
ophy, but prefer to emphasize the 
“central argument in the history of 
philosophy and to follow the growth of 
the presiding themes and concepts.” 
Their commitment to an_ historical 
approach is clear, for they hold that the 
most fruitful way of comprehending the 
ersistent problems and the _ typical 
current today in philosophical 
discussion is to share, through an effort 
of imagination, in their origin and 
development. In realizing their objec- 
tives they rely extensively on primary 
material; however, this is in no wise a 
book of selections, since the source 
material has been woven into the text 
and its development. 

The sections on Greek philosophy in- 
clude unusually long discussions of Plato’s 
mathematical notions and of Aristotle 
on the “Arts and Language.”’ These 
anticipate and lay the foundation for the 
final chapter on “Contemporary Logic,” 
which introduces some of the symbolic 
techniques and indicates the importance 
of analysis for broader philosophic issues. 

The Rationalists are considered in the 
“Cartesian Problem of Interaction’; 
and the chapters on Kant and German 
Idealism make intelligible a period which 
is difficult for the American student. An 
interesting postscript on _ dialectical 
materialism concludes the discussion of 
Hegel. 

f there is a criticism of this book, 
it concerns omission rather than com- 
mission; it might be wished that the 
authors had turned their considerable 
explicative skill to a more extended 
treatment of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Logical positivism, for exam- 
ple, is included in a footnote to Hume, 
while ““The Last Hundred Years” treats 
rather briefly Realism as a reaction to 
Hegelian Monism, and then turns to 
Alexander, James, Bergson, and White- 
head as illustrations of the new attitude 
toward time and process. These can 
scarcely be taken, even “in briefest 
outline,” to be “the schools of cone 
temporary philosophy.” “Moral Philos- 
ophy in the Modern Period’”’ discusses 
a ethics of Self-Realization and of 
Existentialism, in addition to Spinoza, 
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Kant, and the Utilitarians; but one misses 
references to G. E. Moore, Naturalism, 
and modern contributions to value theory. 
These last remarks do not point out 
any intrinsic weakness in the book, 
which is a real contribution to the 
literature on Western thought. It is 
to be hoped that the authors will amplify 
these sections in a later edition. Of 
particular help are the twenty pages of 
critical bibliography. 
F. Flower 

University of Pennsyloania 


Advice from Elder Statesmen 


Prosiems oF CoLLeGE AND UNIVERSITY 
ADMINISTRATION, by Frank L. McVey 
and Raymond M. Hughes. Ames, 
Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 1952. 
xiii+326 pp. $3.50. 

Two well-known presidents emeriti of 
state universities have collaborated to 
produce a volume of sage advice about 
the administration of higher education. 
They have a combined record of 56 years 
in the presidencies of four different state 
universities. One retired twelve, the 
other sixteen, years ago, so they have 
had ample time to reflect on their 
successes and mistakes. Problems o 
College and University Administration is 
based almost exclusively on this retro- 
spective view of their experience in 
higher education between 1909 and 1940. 

As a collaboration the volume is 
unusal. Each of the authors has 
written a series of terse, compact, little 
essays on various phases of university 
administration. 
text there are 191 such essays, each 
signed with the initials of its author. 
Only one author expresses his views on 
most of the subjects, but on some each 
author presents a separate treatment. 
The collaboration consists in each author’s 
having read the other’s essays. Some- 
times there is agreement and sometimes 
disagreement when the two authors each 
deal with the same or a similar subject. 

The subjects treated range all the way 
from the very important to the exceed- 
ingly trivial. Excellent advice is given 
on such important topics as “Judging 
the Value embers” (pages 


156-58) and “How Can an Undesirable 
President Be Removed?” (pages 79-81). 


In the 310 pages of 
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One finds, also, advice on the breed of 
dog the university president should keep 
as a household pet and even the name 
the dog should and should not be given 
(“Fido” and “Carlo” will never do). 
The short list of areas in which the 
president can strengthen the faculty, 
which mentions such significant activities 
as the improvement of teaching skill 
and the strengthening of the library, also 
counsels the president to “reduce gossip” 
(how is not explained) and advises with 
equal emphasis that the president should 
the are cleaned 
ai ages 9-I0). 

The Same of. the authors seem to be 
exclusively their own. There is practi- 
cally no reference to the writings of 
others who have expressed similar or 
contrary ideas, or to research other than 
that done by the authors themselves. 
The presentation is frankly that of the 
authors’ own personal opinions, based on 
their experience, without attempt to 
present evidence from other writers and 
research reports that would in some 
instances have supported and in others 
have controverted those opinions. 

The style throughout is anecdotal, 
which makes for interesting reading. 
One cannot help being amused, even if 
he is not greatly instructed, by the 
account of how much it cost one of the 
authors to soothe the damaged dignity 
of the old woman’s cow which the 
students had transported to the college 
belfry. Some of the observations seem 
so trite as to be scarcely worth printing 
(“Secondary education as it stands today 
occupies an important position in the 
whole field of education,” page 109). 

Most of the advice given is entirely 
sound, but some of it must be viewed 
nr: Even the authors disagree 
with each other at some points, and 
occasionally one of the authors seems to 
contradict his own earlier statement. 
At several points the information of the 
authors is apparently not up-to-date, 
— because of their long retirement 
rom active service. Particularly un- 
fortunate in this respect is the treatment 
of “Pensions” (pages 158-61), which 
omits any reference to recent social- 
security legislation or to research pub- 
lished by the Teachers Insurance and 
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Annuity Association; the advice given is 
very much out of line with the best 
current thought on the subject. Other 
instances of behind-the-times data are 
the statement concerning the organi- 
zational pattern of higher education in 
North Dakota (page 48), and the refer- 
ence to a salary of $2,500 as appropriate 
for the president’s secretary (page 19). 

The 191 essays are organized somewhat 
loosely into ten chapters. The plan of 
organization makes for considerable repe- 
tition. The authors have apparently 
not attempted a comprehensive coverage 
of all the problems of administering higher 
education. Finance gets very limited 
mention and the Be area of the 
curriculum is referred to only indirectly. 
The treatment of topics 1s not well 
balanced. For example, three or four 
essays are devoted to art but nothing 
comparable is said about the place of 
music in the university. 

As would be expected from the back- 
ground of the authors’ experience, the 
approach is almost wholly from the point 
view of the state university or land- 
grant college. Occasional references are 
made to other kinds of institutions, but 
these only confirm the conviction that 
the authors have no more than a super- 
ficial acquaintance with or interest in 
the peculiar problems of such institutions 
as teachers’ colleges, privately controlled 
liberal-arts colleges and universities, and 
junior colleges. For example, no advice 
is given on the problems involved in the 
maintenance 4 laboratory schools, or 
on endowment management and invest- 
ment, or on the adaptations of programs 
of adult education to community needs. 
Because of the limited point of view 
from which the book is written, the 
word “college” in its title is to some 
extent misleading. 

A serious deficiency is the inadequacy 
of the book’s index. The sketchy, four- 

age list at the end of the book is much 
lon comprehensive than the table of 


contents at the beginning. As an index, 
it is almost worthless, and even mislead- 
ing, to the careful student of problems 


of university administration. Especially 
in a volume of short, disconnected essays, 
with titles that do not always indicate 
their content, and with repetition of key 


$3 


ideas at various points, a complete and 
thorough index should have been con- 
sidered essential. 

The authors do not indicate the kind 
of audience for which they are writing. 
The earlier chapters seem to be addressed 
to the neophyte who is just about to 
accept a university presidency. But 
one can scarcely imagine the trustees 
or regents of a state university selecting 
as a new president a person so unsophisti- 
cated and ignorant of the facts of aca- 
demic life as to need much of the advice 
that is given. Perhaps the best view of 
the book is to consider that one is sitting 
down with two highly esteemed ex- 
presidents of universities who are talking 
on subjects about which they have 
intimate acquaintance, and from whose 
conversation one may glean the distilled 
wisdom of their long years of successful 
experience. 

Joun Dace 
New Mexico Board of 
Educational Finance 


A Good Biography 
Hearp Kivpatrick: TRAIL 

Biazer Epucation, dy Samuel Ten- 

enbaum. Introduction by John Dewey. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1951. xiv+318 pp. $4.00. 

This book does practically everything 
that a good biography should do: it 
gives a vivid portrait of the man, it tells 
the story of his life, it summarizes his 
philosophy, and it shows his contribution 
to the world of educational thinking and 
practice. It does all this in an easy 
style that holds the reader’s interest. 

Having known Heard Kilpatrick for 
more than a quarter of a century, I feel 
that I can vouch for the accuracy of the 
portrait. It rings true. In it one sees 
the man who has been the idol of tens of 
thousands of students from all parts 
of the world, yet who is humble, self- 
questioning, human. One sees the bold- 
ness of his insistence on what he believes 
to be true, yet his basically democratic 
respect for those who differ. One sees 
the fears, doubts, and hesitancies, the 
sensitiveness and capacity for being hurt, 
yet the fearless heditiolanens that over- 
comes all these. 

I found the story of his early life—his 


= 
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experiences as a boy, as a young teacher, 
and later as a man branded as a heretic 
and black-listed, to all intents and 

urposes, from teaching in his beloved 
South, interesting and 
moving. Here was the man I had not 
known, but out of whom had grown the 
man we all know. 

Much of this picture is based on 
excerpts from Mr. Kilpatrick’s own 
diaries—most frankly written and meticu- 
lousy kept all through the years. The 
book makes frequent use of direct 
quotations from these soul-searching 
notes written each night by Kilpatrick 
himself. 

Tenenbaum has skillfully woven Kil- 
patrick’s philosophy into the life story, 
showing its development. All the essen- 
tials, it seems to me, of Kilpatrick’s 
thinking are condensed without loss of 
clarity into this one volume. 

The book is written not by a cold and 
objective critic but by an ardent admirer, 
yet it presents the facts and is well 
documented. More than any less sym- 

athetic writer could have done, Tenen- 
armas has caught the spirit of Kilpatrick 
and the essence of his thinking. 
Car.eton W. WASHBURNE 
Brooklyn College 


Report of a Survey 
THe Pusiic Liprarian: A REPORT OF 

THE Pusiic Liprary INouIRY OF THE 

SociaL Science Researcu 

by Alice I. Bryan. New York: Colum- 

bia University Press, 1952. xxviii+ 

474 $6.00. 

This study of American public librar- 
ians and library schools is based on a 
survey begun in 1948. Alice I. Bryan, 
assistant professor of library service at 
Columbia University, wrote sections 
about the professional librarian and 
personnel administration. 

obert D. Leigh wrote on the education 
of librarians. Their report is the seventh 
in the series to come from the Public 
Library Inquiry, a comprehensive surve 
undertaken by the Social Science Researc 
Council in 1946 under the direction of 
Leigh. One reason for this investigation 
of library personnel was the problem of 
“a severe postwar shortage of qualified 
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library workers accompanied by unfilled 
laces for students in the training centers 
or professional librarians” (page ix). 
Serious in 1946, this problem is still a 
pressing one for libraries. 

Miss Bryan’s reports present the 
returns from two lengthy questionnaires 
(over 50 pages each), a personality in- 
ventory, and a vocational-interest blank. 
She sent these to the librarians in 60 public 
libraries—the sample, as she admits, 
favoring large institutions. In the result- 
ing analysis of personal characteristics, 
educational and economic status, and 
career histories of over eighteen hundred 
librarians, she found the median librarian 
to be a devoted public servant who is 
sadly underpaid and who lacks the self- 
confidence, breadth of interests, and 
education necessary for community lead- 
ership to which librarians aspire. This 
median librarian is apt to work in a 
library which lacks even the rudiments 
of a good personnel program. Miss Bryan 
thinks that libraries could attract better 
recruits and improve the morale of 
current librarians by using scientific 
personnel-management methods. 

The discussion of library education is 
hopeful. Miss Bryan, comparing libraries, 
can conclude, “It may well be that the 

rcentage of employees holding the 
Seolasler’s degree in librarianship in any 

iven library is a valid index of that 
east eneral excellence” (page 63). 
Leigh, who surveyed the 34 schools 
accredited by the American Library 
Association in 1948, states that “looked 
at historically, the trend in library 
school instructional resources, faculty 
status, and standards is distinctly favor- 
able” (page 439). He thinks that the 
faults of the schools could be corrected 
by the consolidation of small units into 
larger ones, a recommendation constant 
in Inquiry reports. 

The Public Librarian is a contribution 
to knowledge about a profession. The 
mass of evidence will serve as a spring- 
board to further study. Perhaps a more 
penetrating analysis of the public librarian 
would have resulted if the authors had 
concentrated on fewer details and con- 
structed shorter questionnaires. 

Howarp W. WINGER 
University of Wisconsin 
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CONTINUATIONS 


PuiLosopHicAL PropiemMs or MatTHE- 
matics, 4y Bruno, Baron v. Freytag 
gen. Loringhoff (Translated from the 
German by Amethe Countess v. Zep- 

elin). New York: Philosophical 

pall 1951. vi+88 pages. $2.75. 

This little book is subdivided into 
three parts with the subtitles: Philosophy 
of Mathematics, Philosophical Problems 
of Mathematics, and The Human Aspects 
of Mathematics. An attempt to attack 
such fundamental issues, even on the 
level of concise exposition, within the 
limitation of 88 pages, cannot fail to be 
awe-inspiring for a reader with some 
degree of familiarity with philosophy 
and mathematics. The American reader 
will be further overwhelmed by the 
wealth of primary and secondary aristo- 
cratic titles of the author and translator 
respectively, displayed on the title page. 

For the reviewer, a working mathe- 
matician indulging occasionally in harm- 
less speculation about the mysterious 
analogies between mathematics and music 
from the point of view of supreme 
beauty, the last chapter, on the “Human 

Aspects of Mathematics,” claimed, of 

course, first priority in a reading of the 

book. Some philosophers, like Schopen- 
hauer, manifestly had sufficiently inept 
mathematics teachers in school to fill 
them with a lasting aversion for mathe- 
matics, while others, like Kant, displayed 
deep and eloquent admiration toward it. 

The author of this booklet sides with 

Kant, and perhaps the conclusion is 

justified that he had better luck with 

mathematics teachers than Schopenhauer. 
The last chapter should be quite 
inspirational to teachers of mathematics 
on the elementary level. The presenta- 
tion conveys genuine enthusiasm, and 
the topics are selected with a remarkable 
understanding of the beauty, power, and 
indeed majesty of mathematics as the 
roduct of the ceaseless efforts of count- 
= generations of thinkers. The first 
two chapters have a rather flat flavor in 
comparison, and the reviewer was unable 
to determine without ambiguity whether 
professional mathematicians are or are 
not welcome to bring their point of view 

to bear on the issues under discussion. 

Trpor Rapo 
Ohio State University 
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Politics Laboratory—1952 
PHILIP K. HASTINGS 
[Continued from page 16) 


that at least potentially, study in the 
field expands and makes more mean- 
ingful the student’s understanding of 
his world. 

Certainly the most crucial step 
along the road to increased awareness 
or perhaps even final solution of a 
pioblem is the actual framing or 
formulating of the problem itself. 
Frequently, it would seem, if one can 
pose the problem in the right way, 
the mechanics of solution almost 
automatically follow. The community 
study of Pittsfield which the sixty 
Williams College undergraduates were 
engaged in represents an attempt to 
increase their ability to pose meaning- 
ful questions. It was thought that in 
gaining new insights into the reasons 
for existing opinion and into the 
functional relationship between opin- 
ion and behavior on the one hand and 
the more structured aspects of an 
individual’s existence on the other, 
the student would be better able to 
see what the real problems are. 

[Vol. XXIV, No. 1] 


The Midwest Inter-Library 
Center 


RALPH T. ESTERQUEST 
[Continued from page 4) 


Each participating institution is in 
communication with the Center by 
teletype, which makes it possible to 
transmit requests instantaneously and 
obtain a needed item in the next 


morning’s mail. Because each mem- 
ber institution stands in a proprietary 
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relationship to the Center, there are 
few regulations governing the use of 
the materials. The research scholar, 
for example, is free to keep a requested 
book as long as he needs it. If he 
needs to examine a long periodical 
run or bulky newspapers, he visits 
the Center in person, where he is set 
up in an oversized, air-conditioned 
cubicle, equipped with a typewriter. 
He knows what books and periodicals 
are in the Center because each mem- 
ber library is supplied with copies 
of the catalogue cards for the cata- 
logued books in the Center and with 
descriptive information covering un- 
catalogued collections. A monthly 
news bulletin keeps the participants 
informed of growing collections and 
new acquisitions. 

Robert Vosper, librarian of the 
University of Kansas, recently wrote 
that “the Midwest Inter-Library 
Center . . . ranks with the Farming- 
ton Plan as a high point in the history 
of library cooperation. . . . For the 
Middle West and for the nation the 
Center will soon become a great 
source of research strength.”! 

[Vol. XXIV, No. 1] 


The Novel in the Study of 
the American Labor 
Movement 


K. McCARTNEY andJ.G. TURNBULL 
[Continued from page 11] 


quarrels arising from the promulga- 
tion of official party lines—the purport 
of the book is likely to be forfeited. 


\Library Trends, 1 (July, 1952), pp. 64, 65. 
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Moreover, many proletarian novels 
are essentially propagandistic. Events 
and characters are manipulated to 
permit the author to arrive at a 
predetermined destination. It is 
only fair that the student be informed 
of these facts before he has developed 
an erroneous conception of a situa- 
tion. The instructor should, there- 
fore, provide the students in advance 
with guides to the reading and 
evaluation of the novel. 

Second, the Communist ideology 
of several novels may result in the 
accusation that our colleges are con- 
sciously inculcating American youth 
with subversive doctrines. Such is 
obviously not the case. We do not 
believe that novelists breed Com- 
munists where the seed did not exist 
beforehand. Social maladjustments 
are eternally burgeoning, and these 
novels relate them, albeit with a 
Communist flavor. We believe that 
the novel may furnish a keener 
apprehension of the controversies. 
It is another thing to claim that the 
student will accept the remedies 
suggested by the author. The task 
of conviction, as Claude E. Jones has 
stated,” is much more difficult for 
an author than the task of depiction. 
If the reader is committed to the 
democratic way of life—as we believe 
he should be—he cannot accept the 
Communist rationale. But he should 
be stimulated to think critically about 
social issues and about solutions for 
these issues that are compatible with 
democratic principles. [Vol. XXIV, No. 1] 


"Dorothy Myra Page’s Gathering Storm: a 
Story of the Black Belt (New York: International 
Publishers, 1932) is such a novel. 

220p. cit., pp. 445-51. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“An Historian’s Plea for Science,” by 
George Sarton, Saturday Review, Sep- 
tember 27, 1952. 

This article by a distinguished scholar 
who has lectured at Harvard for thirty 
years on the history of science is drawn 
from a collection of essays edited by 
Ruth Nanda Anshen and recently pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, Moral 
Principles of Action. In it Mr. Sarton 


stresses the continuity of science and 
pleads for its humanization “through an 
idealism of which our 
eeply in need than of 


uncompromisin 
age is more 
anything else.” 

The general task [of science] from time to 
time is differently distributed among the 
peoples of the earth; the work continues, but 
in different countries. It is as if mankind 
were working in shifts. . . . Isolated dis- 
coveries [are] fitted in a logical sequence. . . . 
Collaboration of men in scientific creation is 
automatic and to a large extent independent 
of political circumstances. 

Science has a life of its own. It is 
international and interracial. It is peace- 
ful. It “aims at perfection . . . at per- 
manence.” For these reasons and others 
it is the “best guarantee of ultimate 
stability” in the world, the best means 
of conquering the forces of darkness and 
preserving the culture we have built. 
“The history of science,” Mr. Sarton 
writes, “is the story of an endless struggle 

ainst superstition and error.” And in 
the same vein, “Intolerance and injustice 
can be alleviated by merciful deeds, but 
they can only be extirpated by the 
slow penetration of the scientific spirit.” 

Scientific work, which the writer calls 
“one of the highest forms of altruism,” 
cannot restore order and happiness from 
the chaos in which we find ourselves today 
unless it is humanized and used as an 
instrument of our culture. Science “must 
be moralized—not permitted to go on a 
rampage.” And the best, if not the only, 
means of “humanizing it is to consider 
it historically,” bearing constantly in 
mind that scientific accomplishments 
are always human accomplishments. 

Technology has developed faster than 
man could adjust to it, and _ over- 
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mechanization has brought about unhap- 
piness in the individual, the family, and 
society at large. ‘The greatest problem 
of statesmen is the humanization of 
industry and labor.” 

Ruthlessness, greed, prejudices, and 
false ideals will only fall before a scien- 
tific objectivity which “leads to... 
disinterestedness . . . forgetfulness and 
abandonment of self.” Thus the central 
— of scientific research is not 
solely to aid human beings “in the 
ordinary sense but to make the con- 
templation of truth more easy and more 
complete.” 


Saturday Review, September 13, 1952. 

The annual education issue of the 
Saturday Review is devoted to the educa- 
tional foundation as a guiding force in 
American education: in “The Role of the 
Foundation in Education,” Sloan Wilson 
outlines the part the foundations have 
played in the last half-century and 
relates their current activities; and 
Clarence H. Faust assays the nature of 
the work which the educational founda- 
tion should perform. 
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Supplementing these articles are an 
editorial, “‘New Directions for American 
Foundations,” by Norman Cousins, and 
an appraisal of the contributions which 
radio and television have made to educa- 
tion, “The World Floods into Iowa,” by 
Robert Lewis Shayon. 

This number contains, in addition, a 
chapter from the new book written by 
Claude Fuess, teacher and headmaster at 
Phillips Academy for fifteen years, nde- 
pendent Schoolmaster. Mr. Fuess reviews 
the progress of the independent schools 
in the last fifty years and discusses what 
he considers the conspicuous trends 
during that period of time: “the Libera- 
tion of the Curriculum ... , the Redis- 
covery of Interest as a Motive, the 
Apotheosis of the I.Q.,... the Rise 
and Decline of Progressive Education,” 
among others. 

The general tone of this interesting 
anecdotal discussion is hopeful, and its 
conclusions reassuring—two exceptions 
to the list of “isms” Mr. Fuess condemns 
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are altruism and optimism. He does not 
share the gloomy views of T. S. Eliot 
concerning the decline of culture since 
1900. On the contrary: “Gazing from 
my sexagenarian pinnacle, I can look 
back and perceive that, on the whole, 
American education is better than it 
was.” 

Altogether, a most worth-while issue 
of the Saturday Review. 


“The Great Books of the Western 
World,” Saturday Review, September 
20, 1952. 

In this symposium, ten distinguished 
American scholars criticize the fifty-four 
volume edition of the Great Books 
edited by Robert Hutchins and Mortimer 
Adler and published by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Also, an eminent British 
philosopher, C. E. Joad, takes “‘a trans- 
atlantic look at a_ characteristically 
American experiment in education.” 

The gigantic undertaking of republish- 
ing and presenting to the public seventy- 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINE 


four authors “ranging from Homer to 
Freud, and from Virgil to Marx,” with 
a “Syntopicon” dealing with topics and 
references, is vindicated in the opinion 
of Mr. Joad by the fact that “these 
volumes triumphantly establish their 
claim to be a guide to ‘The Great Ideas,’ 
while at the same time demonstrating 
their value” as a power to alter human 
life. A second reason the venture is 
worth while is that the Great Books are 
a means to a liberal education, which is 
an end in itself: 


. to know what great men have thought 
and said memorably about life is a good which 
demands no justification and can receive none, 
for the enlargement and the enrichment of the 
human mind is surely to be valued as an end 
in itself. . . . Too much contemporary educa- 
tion confers . . . no more than the means to 
get a living; there is a nobler ideal, the 
cultivation of a life worth living. 


On the whole, the ten leaders in the 
various fields of education who have 
written appraisals for the symposium 
approve of the enterprise, but many of 


them have doubts and_ reservations. 
Joseph W. Krutch would prefer omitting 
the arbitrary “The” from the title, and 
believes that if this collection “is read 
rather than merely bought, that will 
be . . . because the educational move- 
ment which preceded publication has 
been effective.”” Liston Pope writes that 
“efforts to ‘package’ Western culture 
and to compartmentalize ideas remain 
ambitious in interest and ambiguous in 
result.” I. Bernard Cohen is of the 
opinion that “the ‘great books’ of science 
have only a kind of archaeological value 
. .. almost all the major currents of 
scientific thought of the last two and a 
half centuries are not represented,” and 
that “it is the subject of comprehensi- 
bility which invokes the strongest criti- 
cism against the whole idea of ‘great 
books’ 1n science.” 

To quote only a few of the many 
statements on the credit side, Thomas 
Bergin writes that sound judgment is 
displayed in the selection; Moses Hadas, 
who recommends some _ additions or 
substitutions, believes that “in the face 
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of the bounty here offered individual 
strictures recede into insignificance,” and 
H. A. Overstreet calls the publication “an 
act of piety toward human tradition.” 
These quotations are merely sug- 
gestive. Out of context they cannot 
possibly give a balanced idea of the 
content Fhe symposium—or, indeed, of 
any one essay—for which the reader who 
has missed this stimulating set of reviews 
on the product of a controversial move- 
ment should go direct to their source. 


“Yale °36—Look at Them Now,” by 
John Hersey, Harper’s Magazine, Sep- 
tember, 1952. 

The graduates of the Ivy League 
suffer from a complaint which Mr. 
Hersey aptly calls “galluping marquandi- 
tis.” Every five years, for example, the 
Yale Class of 1936 publishes a progress 
report. This article covering a period of 
fifteen years derives from a book sched- 
uled for publication which records 
the chronicles of the class Mr. Hersey 
describes as “the best and worst and 
quintessential in our culture.” 

A vast amount of interesting soci- 
ological data has been assembled, and 
Mr. Hersey pokes just enough fun at his 
statistics to keep them interesting: the 
average member of the class is 38, has 
been married nine years, has 2.31 children, 
“each of whom he spanks 11.5 times a 
year,” owns 1.19 per cent of an auto- 
mobile, .017 of an airplane, 2.79 radios, 
and .4§ to .69 of a servant. 

Yale, it appears, is the mother of 
Republicans, and its alumni are pre- 
dominantly dependable and respectable, 
although the class numbers one jailbird. 
Since its members are now middle-aged 
and for the most part well-to-do, they are 
predominantly conservative. Indispu- 
tably they are patriotic Americans. The 
only question concerning loyalty raised 
in the book comes from an alumnus who 
wishes “‘the Yale Athletic Association 
would recognize loyalty when they allo- 
cate the tickets.” Four out of five 
members have religious affiliations. The 
group is highly uxorious, and its “sexual 
age is about 48.” 

Much of the fact-finding would seem 
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to imply a certain amount of com- 
placency and materialism on the part of 
the Class of ’36, but “advancing age,” 
writes Mr. Hersey, “has given us a sense 
of the life cycle.” Here and there in 
some of the autobiographies, one can 
detect “something more than the slowing 
down that comes with maturity—some- 
thing that must be connected with the 
times we inhabit; something like the 
Buddhist’s limiting of his desires.” And 
again, Mr. Hersey concludes: “It is not 
security in the traditional American sense 
they are after.” 


“New Ideas from the Campus,” Saturday 

Review, June 14, 1952. 

Although this tenth annual university- 
press issue of the Saturday Review has 
mgomend reached most interested readers 

y now, it deserves mention here for the 
benefit of those who missed it. Usually 
this special issue has been “‘a kind of 
guest house organ” for members of the 
university presses. On this occasion the 


A handbook for students, faculty, 
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number is taken over by the users of 
university-press books. A new slant on 
the ublishing houses run by educa- 
tional centers is given by Harlan Hatcher, 
literary historian and president of the 
University of Michigan, in “Creatin 
Literature on the Campus”; Edgar 
Mowrer, Pulitzer prize-winning foreign 
correspondent, in “Saviors of a enasiee 
Profession”; John D. Hicks, American 
historian, University of California, in 
“Adventures in Popular Scholarship”; 
Alfred Frankenstein, art and music critic, 
San Francisco Chronicle, in “Lagging 
Patron of the Arts”; Marston Bates, 
naturalist, Rockefeller Foundation, in 
“Science: Untapped Literary Resource”’; 
a B. Vance, sociologist, University 
of North Carolina, in “Ivory Towers to 
Let”; Gustav E. Mueller, philosopher, 
University of Oklahoma, in “Our Neg- 
lected Philosophers”; and Thomas B. 
Costain, historian and novelist, in ““Where 
an Historian Finds His Facts.” Paul B. 
Sears is guest editor of the issue. 


and administrative officers ... 
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Tus new study seeks to improve the quality of student participation 
in college affairs. As a background, the objectives, philosophical bases 
of —es and the nature of the college as a social institution are 
considered. 


Discussion centers around the four-year liberal arts college. The 
crucial significance of student-faculty-administration cooperation and small 
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problems in student participation. 224 pages, cloth $4.00 
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The New Sargent Publications 
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and specialized schools. 
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7th edition, 96 pp., paper, $1.10 
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EDUCATION AND AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


GEorGE S, Counts 


This volume proposes to meet in the field of education the challenge of 
totalitarianism; to develop a conception of American education which will 
support the values of free society as clearly and effectively as education in 
the totalitarian states supports the purposes of despotism. 


Reviewers are saying of it... 


For educators, the book should be a ‘‘must,’’ and it ought to be a “‘must”’ for parents and 


politicians, too. [The subject-matter is] presented in a more concise manner than one would 
believe possible.—Raleigh, N. C., News and Observer 


. a generous work by a scholar of great goodwill who is clearly and deeply concerned 
with the future of freedom.—New York Times 


The new Counts book, which for sheer flow of language and almost poetic style is well 
worth reading, also offers . . . many ideas worth thinking about.—The Hartford Courant 
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